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NOTES 


In the Upper House on Friday the First Lord of the 
Admiralty rejected certain suggestions for increasing the 
strength and efficiency of the Royal Naval Reserves, as the 
present numbers suffice for any emergency. In the Com- 
mons, Mr. T. W. Russell directed attention to Clare 
lawlessness, to the astonishment of the Irish Secretary, 
who nevertheless acknowledged the state of the county 
a disgrace to civilisation. Pressed by Mr. Balfour for an 
explicit statement, Mr. Morley declared that were he 
persuaded change of venue and special juries would 
minimise crime in the black area, not even a sense of 
mortification would prevent him from putting these powers 
in operation. It was significantly asserted by Mr. Red- 
mond that the Irish Secretary would be foolish indeed if he 
attempted to resuscitate any portion of the Crimes Act; 
while it was noted by Mr. Arnold Forster that further 
delay would stamp him an accomplice of the instigators 
of crime. The closure was applied on the motion of 
Mr. Roby, and the application for adjournment which 
sanctioned the debate was defeated by 283 to 241 votes. 
On the pretext of a personal explanation, Mr. Conybeare 
aggravated his offence of attacking the Speaker in 
a Radical journal, and jabbered till he was called to 
order on the motion of a colleague. The Speaker, with 
becoming severity, enumerated the accusations and 
apologies of Mr. Conybeare, who under the excuse of 
public duty, forsooth, had charged him with the grossest 
offence a man in his position could commit. On the 
motion of the Prime Minister, seconded by Mr. Balfour, 
the letter was unanimously held a breach of privilege. 
But Mr. Conybeare tendered a halting apology, and, 
his vote being important just now, Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded in averting the threatened suspension. 





On Clause Nine the dwindling majority reached the 
lowest point yet recorded on Monday, when the Govern- 
ment merely escaped defeat by fourteen votes. It was 
moved by Mr. Redmond that the Irish representatives at 
St. Stephen’s should remain at 103, instead of being 
reduced to 80, during the six years probation. The 
Prime Minister strenuously opposed the motion, though 
in the same breath he declared that the House was the 
master and could act as it liked in the matter. It was 
suggested by Mr. Labouchere that the subject, being 
inconvenient, should be postponed till Ireland had Home 
Rule. The Opposition having intimated, through Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, that it meant to vote 
against the Government proposal, without any intention 
of supporting Mr. Redmond’s motion, Mr. Sexton took 
fright, and advised the Irishry to support the reduction 
against their convictions rather than aid a hypocritical 
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and dishonest combination, On a division the motion 
was thrown out by 280 to 266. It was moved 
by Mr. Heneage that after an appointed day Ireland 
should cease to return members to the Commons. The 
Prime Minister was again resolute, though he once more 
pointed out that the Government had used no binding 
language, inasmuch as it thought the general sentiment 
ought to prevail. Mr. Chamberlain, after repulsing a 
charge of inconsistency brought by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, himself a political weathercock, quoted Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement to the effect that retention was 
for Britain to decide. If the matter rested with the 
British representatives short shrift the Clause would get. 
But the Irishry, not the House, had mastered the 
Government, which, like a desperate gambler, was playing 
its last stake, since the constituencies would register 
condemnation of its policy. The Government made no 
response, and Mr. Balfour emphasised the humiliation of 
its position. Mr. T. W. Russell had risen to do likewise, 
when the Prime Minister moved the closure, and 
obtained a vote of 240 to 209. 





Law.ess Clare was discussed in the Upper House on 
Tuesday, when Lord Londonderry asked the official note- 
taker’s version of Mr. Justice Gibson’s charge: a request 
the First Lord of the Admiralty evaded on the ground 
that the Government desired to consult precedents before 
giving a definite answer. The Marquess of Salisbury 
pertinently remarked that, unless Ministers were prepared 
to lay the document on the table, they had no business 
to use it in support of their case. Sir John Lubbock 
resumed the debate on Clause Nine in the Commons with 
the prop».al that Ireland's Imperial representation should 
be in proportion to her Exchequer contributions, say forty 
members. The Prime Minister repeated that the Govern- 
ment deferred to public opinion, and mentioned that on 
the basis proposed the Irish representatives would number 
not forty, but twenty-three, while he urged that the 
determining consideration should be, not pounds, shillings, 
and pence but, human beings. In the end the amend- 
ment was negatived without a division. Sir Charles Dilke 
submitted a motion directed against the jerrymandering 
which accorded representation to Nationalist boroughs 
instead of extinguishing them, and destroyed the balance 
between the different classes of representation. The 
Prime Minister admitted that the Government scheme 
failed to give effect to any abstract principles of repre- 
sentation, but pleaded that he had done his best in 
the circumstances. On a division the amendment was 
defeated by 212 to 182 votes. It was moved by Mr. Seton- 
Karr that the number of Irish members should be reduced 
from eighty to forty-eight. In the course of the discussion 
Mr. Brodrick spoke of the Irish as an impecunious and 
garrulous race, whereupon Mr. Sexton denounced the 
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remark as grossly impertinent. The Chairman, backed 
by the Prime Minister, repeatedly implored the patriot 
to withdraw his unparliamentary expression, but in vain. 
Requested by the Chairman to retire, he not only 
declined, but stooped to attack an official of the House; 
though he so far acknowledged the validity of the Irish- 
Gladstonian alliance as to leave in deference to the Prime 
Minister’s repeated supplications. Dr. Clark endeavoured 
to challenge the ruling of the Chairman, but Mr. Mellor 
declared the incident closed, and after Mr. Brodrick had 
expressed regret that any words of his should have pro- 
duced such ahubbub, the motion was thrown out by 251 
to 218. On an appeal by Mr. Healy the Speaker con- 
firmed the action of the Chairman in his treatment of 
Mr. Sexton. 





Tuar politician’s wrath against the Chairman still 
burned on Wednesday, when he ascertained from the 
Speaker that he might air his grievance by motion and 
intimated his intention of adopting that course. The 
Irish Secretary moved that payments connected with the 
Irish Civil Service under Home Rule should be drawn 
from the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. On 
the part of the Opposition there was a general protest at 
the motion being sprung upon the House in this fashion 
after Mr. Morley’s definite pledge of full notice; and on 
the motion of Mr. Balfour progress was reported. It was 
moved by Mr. Parker Smith in the continued debate on 
Clause Nine that the two members for Dublin University 
should be retained. The Prime Minister, after certain re- 
miniscences of his experience as a University representa- 
tive, explained that Dublin University had not been singled 
out for disfranchisement: the Government had to consider if 
it could give a new charter to University representation— 
and it could not. On a division the motion was defeated 
by 280 to 248 votes. Then the Prime Minister announced 
abandonment of the in-and-out arrangement: the Irishry 
must be retained with unlimited powers. Once more 
certain of his followers revolted: Mr. Rathbone had given 
the Government no factious opposition, but this was more 
than he could stand; and Mr. Wallace added that the 
latest change revolutionised the measure. which was no 
longer a Bill to give Ireland self-government but one to 
take it from Britain. Mr. Healy then prevented Mr. 
Balfour from making a statement, which the Chairman 
had expressed his willingness to hear, by insisting more 
suo on observance of the time rule. 





On Thursday in the Upper House the First Lord of 
the Admiralty stated that no precedent existed for the 
presentation of Mr. Justice Gibson’s charge as a return; 
but Lord Londonderry’s motion that the document should 
be tabled was adopted. The Commons were informed by 
the Prime Minister that a Royal Commission would be 
appointed to consider the financial relations between 
Britain and Ireland. But he declined to afford Mr. 
Sexton’s facilities for prosecuting his complaint against 
the Chairman, On Clause Nine, Mr, Wallace emphasised 
the fact that retention with unlimited powers would place 
Britain under the Irish hoof. Mr. Balfour, after a con- 
temptuous reference to the Government as scarce worthy 
of attack, urged the Gladstonians to vote according to 
their consciences, and not to imperil the influence of an 
assembly whereon the interests of the Empire depended. 
The Prime Minister, stung by the expression of contempt, 
made an angry rejoinder, wherein he contended that 
though the matter had been treated as one of expediency, 
the other side had done the same thing. It was noted by 


Mr. Chamberlain that Mr. Gladstone, instead of defend- 
ing the Government’s action, contented himself with an 
Proceeding, 


attempt to prove the pot black as the kettle. 
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he expressed gratification that the policy of the Ministe- 
rialists was now unmasked ; and declared that upon the 
issue revealed the Unionists confidently awaited the 
verdict of the country, which their opposites were 
striving to delay, but which they could not escape. Ona 
division the retention was secured by 325 to 298 votes; 
and thereafter Compartment Two was ‘rushed’ at express 
speed. 





Tue Marquess of Salisbury, at the Junior Constitutional 
Club, remarked that dangers to the Constitution were 
pressing and menacing as ever: since the Separation Bill 
contemplated the enforced transfer of the allegiance of 
Ireland’s Loyalists—a third of the population—with a 
flabby optimism disdainful alike of history and of experi- 
ence. Suppose a majority of fifteen sought to place Scot- 
land under Germany—and he would prefer a good German 
official to either Mr. Dillon or Mr, Sexton—would not the 
Scots be justified in risking everything to avert the catas- 
trophe? A Government majority, which varied from 
fifteen to thirty-five, was not a British majority but a 
majority of revolution and of fraud, that voted for 
Separation on the false promise of the gratifications of its 
fancies and fads. It was claimed by the Prime Minister 
that his Bill was supported by the moral! force of the 
Commons, but that House manacled, gagged, and 
dragooned, though it possessed legal had no moral authority 
higher than that of a number of his private secretaries, 
Despite present bluster, the Lords were in no danger, 
because the Prime Minister above all men had demon- 
strated the necessity of a Second Chamber, by converting 
the Commons into the subtle instrument of the caprices of 
a single man. Yet he deprecated the imposition on the 
Lords of the entire stress of resistance, and he desiderated 
some means—such as existed in almost every other con- 
stitutional country —of appealing to that greater tribunal, 
the opinion of the nation. 





Ix a letter read at a Unionist gathering in Clonmel Mr. 
Chamberlain observes that the Government, which feared 
to take the country into its confidence before the General 
Election, now shirked discussion of its monstrous proposals. 
The Nationalists, convicted by the Special Commission of 
conspiracy and incitement to intimidation, dictated the 
policy of a British Ministry ; and Mr. Gladstone humbly 
accepted the orders of the men he accused of preaching 
the gospel of plunder and of marching through rapine to 
the dismemberment of the Empire. But the last word 
had not be spoken; for, at the earliest opportunity, the 
electorate would sweep from power the betrayers of its 
trust. Mr. Dillon has not forgiven Mr. Chamberlain for 
his exposure of the apology trick, and has fulminated 
against him at Hanley—with no effect. Lord Randolph 
Churchill has delivered a telling speech at Rossendale, in 
which he pointed out that the closure was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sole reply to the arguments urged against his mad 
scheme. The Marquis of Salisbury has led off a series of 
articles in Zhe Pall Mall Gazelle with an admirable 
note on ‘The Case against Home Rule.’ Like a faithful 
echo, Sir George Trevelyan has favoured his constituents 
with a letter almost identical with the one Mr. Gladstone 
addressed to his. 





Lopenauta, the bogey of Mashonaland and of the other 
territories of the South Africa Chartered Company, has 
made an ominous move. He has sent an impi of two 
thousand of his braves to punish a native chief in the 
neighbourhood of Victoria, whom he accused of stealing 
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his cattle. Many of the Mashona people have been 
killed, and much alarm prevails in the country between 
the Limpopo and the Zambesi. The white residents share 
this feeling, and though the Matabelé chief has sent a 
polite message that he is actuated by the most friendly 
sentiments towards them, it is thought prudent to set about 
adopting defensive measures, which may ultimately take 
an offensive form. Fortunately, the Administrator of 
Mashonaland, Dr. Jameson (brother of Stanley’s unlucky 
companion), is a man of resource and firmness, and the 
interests of Europeans will be safe in his hands, provided 
he is timeously backed up from home. 





Tur Siamese appear to have a good defence of the 
only portion of their case against French aggression that 
seemed weak. They have brought forward evidence to 
show that the slaughter of Inspector Grosgurin and his 
men while conveying the Mandarin Phra-yod, Siamese 
Governor of Com-mon, from his post to the western side 
of the Mekong, was no act of treachery and massacre, but 
a fair fight, wherein the firing was opened by the French. 
It is also denied that Phra-yod was being escorted at his 
own request: he was a prisoner. Preparations are still 
making fur a naval demonstration at Bangkok. A dismal 
account is meantime given of the condition of French 
Cochin China. The ‘colonials’ are quarrelling among 
themselves ; there is a native insurrection in Annam, and 
a general ferment among the Chinese secret societies ; 
trade is at a standstill, and the outlook grows daily more 
critical. This news comes from Siam, and must be taken 
with a grain of salt. 





Ix Germany the chief incidents of the week outside the 
Reichstag have been a most inconsistent, but still perfectly 
decent, speech of Prince Bismarck’s on Particularism, and 
the elections to the Bavarian Diet. These last have 
resulted in the remarkable success of the Peasants’ 
league at the Centre’s expense, throughout Lower 
Bavaria, and the return of five Social Democrats 
in spite of a rating qualification: results that 
can scarcely have pleased the Regent. In_ the 
Imperial Parliament the first reading of the Army 
Bills was carried last Saturday without a division, but the 
debate calls for little comment. Herr Richter, antaught 
by misfortune, poured forth his vitriolic Radicalism; the 
Poles announced their intention of supporting the 
Government; Dr. Bockel expounded Anti-Socialism 
with comparative sanity. The Chancellor, in reply to 
the last, essayed humour with indifferent success, but 
his familiar appeal to German patriotism seems to have 
carried weight. Under these cheering conditions the 
debate on the second reading took place on Thursday, 
when the first paragraph of the Army Bill was adopted by 
198 to 187 votes. The passing of the rest of the measure 
is matter of course. 





Servia is once more in a turmoil, this time because the 
new Radical majority, howbeit against the will of the 
Government, proposes to impeach the late Liberal 
Ministry on account of its shameful conduct at last 
elections. Against the Government’s advice the majority 
of the Skuptshina carried its resolution. The late 
Ministry deserves impeachment or any other form of trial 
that is likely to lead to punishment. It not only added 
new knots to the financial tangles into which its unlucky 
predecessor had got itself, but it used what money was in 
the Exchequer to secure its own return to power. Unfor- 
tunately it committed offence against the letter of the 
Constitution ; moreover, it is felt that party spleen is at 
the root of this desire for vengeance, and consequently 
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the Liberals and their lukewarm allies, the Progressists, 
each eager for power, are able to assume a high moral 
position. In Bulgaria a new journal has appeared, not 
hostile in any way to Prince Ferdinand but, nothing less 
than scurrile in its criticisms of M.Stambouloff. None the 
less, although it is conducted by ex-Ministers, it has not 
been suppressed. The stumping of the country for the 
election of the new Sobranje has already commenced. 





Russia is at work again on the Indian frontier. An ‘expe- 
ditionary force’ has been despatched from Merghilan, one 
of the principal towns in the Province of Ferghana, till 
lately the Khanate of Khokand, with directions that the 
main body shall form a camp in the Alai valley, on the 
northern side of the Pamirs, while a party, under the 
redoubtable Colonel Yonoff, will relieve the military post 
which has been stationed on the higher tableland during 
the winter, and will doubtless continue reconnoitring 
duty further south. Thus intimation is practically given 
that occupation of this look-out post over the Indian 
frontier is in course of being made permanent; and 
Yonoff, who was understood to have been censured for 
precipitancy in his previous expeditions, is honoured with 
a command of a new development of the Russian ‘ Forward’ 


policy. 





Ir was foretold that the establishment of a Brazilian 
Republic meant the break-up of the Federated States. 
For the last two years the southern province of Rio 
Grande do Sul has been in chronic rebellion. These out- 
breaks are altogether delightful to the student of South 
American politics. Each side lies conscientiously, cir- 
cumstantially, and—obviously. Most of the battles 
reported take place only in despatches, and a small 
scuffle is magnified into an engagement all along the line. 
Last March we heard that the rebels had been subdued. 
Now we hear that Admiral Waudenkolk, aided by a 
band of disguised Rio Grande insurgents, has escaped 
from his prison at Rio, captured a steamer, and having 
joined forces with a band of guerillas, has captured the 
capital, driven the Brazilian garrison into a fort, holds the 
bar of the river against all comers, and has established an 
independent Republic. The Brazilian agent in Paris, with 
his eye on the Stock Exchange, denies all this, and the 
authorities at Rio claim that the telegraph offices have 
been captured by the loyalists. 


Despite the depression in the coal, iron, and kindred 
trades, the miners continue to express their determination 
to resist the reduction of 25 per cent. intimated by the coal- 
masters, and to threaten a general strike. The customary 
notices were posted on Saturday, and the men in the 
Midlands are now half-way through the necessary fort- 
night’s warning ; while in the Dean Forest three thousand 
who ceased work are already locked out. On a side issue 
the colliers at Ruabon, North Wales, have struck, and 
have assumed a threatening attitude, which has compelled 
the managers and their families to abandon their resi- 
dences, and the police to provide a special guard for the 
protection of property. The disturbance in the coal 
industry has proved a boon to non-unionists, who are 
crowding into the pits; and preparations are already 
afoot for re-opening several mines which had been closed 
in consequence of bad trade. Perhaps the most signal 
proof of the miners’ fatuity, however, is the fact that even 
the threat of a general strike has given no fillip to the 
market. Should the men adhere to their loudly-expressed 
resolution, disaster is certain to overtake them, and that 
speedily. For not only are the iron and other industries 
whereon the coal trade is dependent at the lowest point, 
but the stocks on hand are unusually large. 
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COMPARTMENT NUMBER TWO 


HE resolve of the Ministry and its docile bare 
majority to force a brand-new Constitution 
through the House of Commons with rather less dis- 
cussion than in common decency is due to a simple 
turnpike trust, is bearing its natural fruits. ‘The House 
is getting confused, and indiscipline, the never-failing 
associate of confusion, is breaking out in the most violent 
form. ‘The hopeless muddle of many members during 
the discussion of and the voting on Mr. Redmond’s 
amendment, the exhibition of mere Irishry made by 
Mr. Sexton, were inevitable results of that course the 
Government has decided to follow. Moreover, they 
were but a_ beginning: the like, or worse, will 
certainly recur till the Fourth Compartment has been 
voted by whatever majority survives. The Cabinet 
has spared no effort to make sure that the trifling dis- 
cussion it allowed shall be reduced te a minimum. Mr. 
Morley’s long string of amendments to the Clauses 
in Compartments Third and Fourth have added to 
the matter to debate when the time for debating has 
been deliberately docked almost to nothingness. If we 
could believe that the Ministry thought it was forcing 
on a Bill which could by any possibility become law, 
the course it has adopted might fairly be described as 
impertinent. But the Ministry is well aware that there 
is no such prospect ; so that when it thickens the con- 
fusion which it first created, we must suppose it to be 
under the impression that the appearance of a desire to 
amend and complete its Bill will have a favourable effect 
on the constituencies. If it have any intelligible motive 
at all, that motive must be the desire to contrive some 
show of evidence that its measure is in no wise sham 
but a living reality. 

Whether the Cabinet has, or has not, gauged the 
faculty of the voter is a question which must be put to 
the test ere long. For the present, and considering 
it only in relation to the House of Commons, its 
attempt at anarchy appears a quite gratuitous addi- 
tion to the difficulty it provided in taking a certain 
course towards Clause Nine. This Clause purports to 
settle nothing less than the whole Constitution of the 
House of Commons. By the provisions it contains, the 
Bill, when it passes Committee, will profess to decide 
whether the Irish members shall or shall not sit in the 
House, in what numbers they shall sit, and with what 
powers the fact of their sitting shall endow them. 
These are ‘ fundamentals’ if any there ever were. Yet 
the Cabinet, being composed of men who have meditated 
Home Rule for seven years, and who have been actually at 
work ona Home Rule Bill since last autumn, has no 
fixed opinions on any one of them. It awaits the 
verdict of the House, and is prepared to accept any 
decision to which the majority may come. Not only 
will it give no guidance ; but also it did not even bethink 
itself beforehand what effect a particular amendment 
would produce. Ministers were taken completely by 
surprise when Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that Mr. 
Redmond’s amendment would destroy the Bill, and 
might properly be accepted by all to whom the 
Bill's destruction is an object ; and they were compelled 
to use the desperate resource of asserting that a vote 
against the presence of only eighty Irish members in 
the House would be understood as being equivalent to 
a vote for the continued presence of a hundred and 
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three. It was an undeniable misfortune for the Union- 
ist Party that the awakening of the Anti-Parnellites 
to the real issue before the House, aided perhaps by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s demonstration of the strength of his 
position, saved—though by a hairsbreadth—the Cabinet 
from defeat. ‘The possibly inconvenient consequences 
to the Anti-Parnellites of their vote for reducing 
the Irish representation is a poor equivalent for a 
Government defeat. The point was so technical 
that many members of the House knew not for 
what they were voting. What is not technical, what 
ought not to be difficult to make clear, is the fact 
that the Cabinet, which is working its hardest to 
break up the Constitution of this realm, knew not 
what it meant, nor understands in any wise what it 
would do. It had no predilection for eighty, none for 
a hundred and three: it cared not whether they are to 
be there for all purposes or on the outrageous in-and- 
out system. Either course will serve, provided the 
Ministry can keep office! ‘This was seen on Wednesday, 
when Mr. Gladstone, abandoning the In-and-Out 
scheme, proposed the institution of what is practically 
a permanent casting-vote, whose effect would be to 
subject the House of Commons to an influence as 
absolute and corrupt as Tammany itself. It was no 
idle disclaimer, that of any intention of ‘nailing his 
colours to the mast’ in respect of any particular 
attempt to do that which passes the wit of man! He 
has none to nail but Mr. Sexton’s pocket-handkerchief. 
And, accordingly, it was under that noble ensign that 
he took the field. 

Compared to these exhibitions of Parliamentary 
Government in the dregs, Mr. Sexton’s Irish row was a 
comparatively small matter. The display has shown 
(among other things) that co-operation with Mr. Gladstone 
has not changed the nature of the Irish Nationalist nor 
weakened the obligation his mandate imposes on him 
to let pass no opportunity of posing as a fiery patriot. 
On Mr. Sexton that obligation lay heavy as frost; for had 
he not been mainly instrumental in securing a majority 
for the reduction of the Irish contingent ? It was not un- 
known to him that the Parnellites proposed to make it a 
cry against him ; so that he had special as well as general 
reasons for playing the common part. Mr. Brodrick’s 
description of his fellow-Irishmen as ‘ impecunious and 
garrulous’ gave an opening which a much less clever man 
than Mr. Sexton could scarce have failed to take. A 
demonstration could do him no harm; and Mr. Sexton 
would need to be a great deal less violently persuaded 
than he has any right to be that he is the master 
of the Cabinet, if he had abstained from pushing his 
advantage from fear of hampering his miserable allies. 
The Unionists have little cause for lamentation, and 
we do not think that those who look only at the scene's 
effect on the character of the House need greatly sorrow 
either. Some sympathy may be due to Mr. Mellor, 
personally, but whatever damages the official position 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Chairman of Committees damages 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry also. Mr. Mellor’s position 
is injured by this open quarrel with the real leader of 
the stronger section of the Irish party, and the vote of 
censure which is to be moved against him can only 
make things worse. As for the character of the House of 
Commons, that can readily be restored, as Lord Randolph 
Churchill said at Rossendale, by the deposition of the 
Irish members from predominancy, while that consum- 
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mation will certainly be forwarded by every exhibition 
of innate insufferableness into which the arrogance of 
victory may lead them. The bullying of Mr. Mellor, the 
vulgar impertinence of the attack on Mr. Milman, are so 
completely illustrative of the Nationalist habit that we 
really cannot profess to regret the incident. 

[specially, we hasten to add, as it helps to make mani- 
fest the deterioration of character that is taking place in 
Mr. Gladstone himself. Obviously the affair was largely 
his fault. He might have stopped it on the instant. But 
he did not, being as he is, and it was scarce to be ex- 
pected that, being as he is, he should. Having gagged 
the House in the interest of his Irish masters, it was 
scarce likely that he would stick at such trifles, com- 
paratively speaking, as the setting of himself, in the 
person of his own Chairman of Committee, at defiance 
and the insulting of a respectable official, precluded by 
his position from the possibilities of defence. What is 
implied in the fact of this subserviency is plain and 
plain enough. Not only the Government is submissive 
to Mr. Sexton (and worse); but also the Government 
is doing its best to hand over to Mr. Sexton (and 
worse) the control of Ireland and the power to interfere 
with absolute authority and to absolute purpose in the 
affairs of Great Britain. ‘The more completely its mas- 
ters reveal their character, the better for the Opposition 
and the nation at large. 


A SUMMER PICNIC 


HEN the Democrat comes into the full possession 
of his kingdom, and the University Extension 
is the supreme arbiter of knowledge, we shall be forced 
to recognise our disgrace, and to pursue scholarship by 
stealth. But this time is not yet, and we may still 
protest against the appalling invasion wherewith Cam- 
bridge is threatened. A vast mob of Extension students 
is shortly to march upon the University, to be pam- 
pered upon college beer and intellectuality, to be 
happy in the enjoyment of privileges denied to Under- 
graduates by whose fees the privileges are provided, 
and to return with nothing more than a sore head, a 
load of useless, ill-digested information, and a false 
impression that they understand the true character of 
University life. 

The dishonour done to learning and to the University 
by this invasion is obvious. The ancient foundations 
of Oxford and Cambridge were not established for the 
enjoyment of the many. They have ever been, and 
should still remain, exclusive and aristocratic. Their 
privileges are among the few ancient ‘corruptions’ of 
our State: ‘ corruptions’, that is to say, in the eyes of 
such ignorant persons as would condemn every institu- 
tion that is not at once practical and popular. For this 
very reason they should be the more jealously guarded. 
Why, indeed, should colleges exist in a State committed 
to the most immoral principles of Democracy? 'To the 
majority there is naught so sweet as plunder; and 
where should the majority find a finer occasion for theft 
than in the endowments of our Universities ? Hitherto 
the assaults have come from within. It is true that 
Mr. Stuart and his accomplices have already done their 
best to vulgarise Cambridge, but the mob has stood 
patiently by : because, no doubt, it knew not the good 
things wherewith custom and endowment had enriched 
those able to profit by them, The secret, however, will 
VOL, X. 
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not be long hid. Whitechapel is going on tour to 
Cambridge. The Senate House, on whose steps the 
Undergraduate is forbidden to play marbles, will 
be converted into a club for the victims of Exten- 
sion. The University Library will be opened to a 
gang of loafers even at such times as it is closed to the 
Undergraduates. Professors, Heads of Houses, Tutors, 
will vie one with another in providing the uninstructed 
with miscellaneous eloquence sufficient to drive the 
best prepared intellects into a lunatic asylum. The 
School ‘Teacher, pallid with toil and pining for 
the fresher air of Margate or Hackney Downs, will 
have the chance of cramming the History of Moral 
Ideas in three lectures; he may, an he will, pierce 
the mysteries of Sordello in six, and God give him a 
ripe understanding! He may further confuse his 
jaded mind with Dr. Jebb’s Hellenics, and with 
somebody else’s remarks on Coleridge and Shelley. 
And when pure literature palls he can scramble 
through ‘Electricity’ and the ‘Great Ice Age, 
and even if he survive this appalling orgie 
there still remain ‘The Germ Theory’ and ‘ English 
Metre’ to addle his brain. And he may spread this 
terrific ordeal over a month of lectures, and the whole 
nightmare need not cost him much more than a fiver ! 
Does any one think that when once he has tasted these 
wild delights, he will return, without thought of 
plunder, to Whitechapel and the Code? Will he be 
content, after this burst of intellectual debauchery, 
with the ministrations of the Staff Lecturer and the 
vapid entertainment of a modest course of English 
Literature? Of course he won't, and when his greed 
is satisfied, let us hope that he will first drive from 
their comfortable incomes the traitors who thus receive 
the enemy into their camp. 

We need not waste any pity upon the unhappy vic- 
tims. To be drunk on a mixed draught of Browning 
and Spectrum Analysis can scarce be healthy, but that 
is their own affair, and if they cannot be expected 
to profit by the debauch, they need not go home so 
very much stupider for the exercise. But then their 
patrons insist that they should have the chance to 
know ‘something of University life.’ This hurried 
picnic will teach them nothing, and if it did the 
result would be merely a concession to a foolish 
snobbery. However, if the holiday be a time of torment 
to the students, what shall we say of those educated 
persons who have schemed for the degradation of 
their University? Surely they are scholars in their 
own despite? Knowledge have they, perhaps, but not 
the temperament of learning? So little do they under- 
stand the purpose of a University, which should be the 
resort of a leisured culture, that they had better have 
stayed at home, and visited Toynbee Hall. If they 
made their concessions to popular sentiment from an 
open cynicism, we could forgive them. If indeed they 
argued in this wise: the Mob encroaches upon us ; let 
us, therefore, make a pretence at conciliation, and give 
the creatures stones which they may unwarily take 
for bread: their position were at least intelligible, if 
undignified. But Mr. Berry and the University Ex- 
tenders are frank in their disloyalty. They think 
it no shame to degrade their University to a sort of 
Crystal Palace. They are ready—even eager—to con- 
found learning with penny-readings. And they plume 
themselves the while upon doing a good work, and 
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upon satisfying the aspirations of the Democracy. The 
injustice they inflict upon the institutions whose 
appointed guardians they are lies lightly upon them. 
They perceive not the folly of turning such buildings 
as are hallowed by respectable associations into a club 
of strangers. For them it is no outrage that a party 
of cheap trippers should freely enjoy the privileges 
denied to members of the University. Being beggared 
of argument, they shelter themselves behind Popu- 
lar Education, the Elevation of the Masses, and the 
People’s Better Self. But in truth these amiable 
virtues (or vices) are not in question. 

By all means educate the People, if you can—though 
it may be objected that mixed Penny Readings are not 
the wisest method. But why open the doors of your 
University, which by custom and bequest is not for the 
world, to a miscellaneous gang of too eager students ? 
Why not send them to Birmingham, or Manchester, or 
the Isle of Thanet, or where you will ? And if you send 
the false stewards who betray their University along 
with them, we should be of better hope for the future. 
For Cambridge exists only upon privilege and exclusion, 
and there is such a crime as killing the bird that lays 
the golden eggs. 


THE RAMSGATE MURDER 


OME critics seem perfectly satisfied with so much 
hI of the proceedings in connection with the murder 
of Mrs. Noel as took place at the Maidstone 
Assizes. This is not an unnatural result of the 
almost miraculously unsatisfactory nature of the 
inquiry at Ramsgate, and constitutes yet another 
reason why everybody responsible for the outrage upon 
justice which then took place should be heartily 
ashamed of himself. Persons are not wanting who 
say, in speech or in print, ‘We always said there was 
no evidence against Noel, and now you see!’ It 
appears to us that in their haste such persons over- 
look two rather material circumstances. The first is, 
that Mrs. Noel was murdered. The second is that—if 
we remember the story rightly—Noel is the last 
person who is known to have seen her alive. ‘These 
two facts point to Noel as the first person whose 
conduct ought to be investigated. ‘To us it seems that 
the total result of the proceedings has been to prevent 
any satisfactory investigation of his conduct. It may 
be a very good thing that he should not be tried upon 
the ‘evidence’ given before the magistrates. It is 
not by any means a good thing that nobody should be 
made amenable to justice for an exceedingly cruel and 
audacious crime. 

Some ignorant person has been asking, if Mr. Justice 
Grantham is the person to decide whether there is or is 
not any evidence against Noel, what is the good of the 
Grand Jury? We are not without some sympathy with 
the sentiment which prompted this inquiry. It is quite 
obvious upon reading the report of the Judge’s charge 
that he spoke under the influence of a generous 
indignation at the grossly unfair and irregular manner 
in which the persons in charge of the prosecution— 
police or solicitors or both—and the magistrates 
and their clerk, had between them caused the pre- 
liminary examination to be conducted. Mr. Justice 
Grantham is a judge who sometimes speaks with more 
emphasis than exactitude of discrimination, and we 
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confess that we should attach more weight to the un- 
solicited ignoring of a bill by a Grand Jury than to 
the pronouncement of Mr. Justice Grantham, under 
the remarkable circumstances of this case, that there 
was not enough evidence against Noel ‘to hang even 
a dog. If the Judge had contented himself with 
pointing out what parts of the testimony given 
before the magistrates were irrelevant, and had asked 
the Grand Jury to decide if the relevant evidence 
sufficed to justify them in finding a true bill, we 
might take it for granted, rather more confidently 
than at present, that though Mrs. Noel was murdered, 
and though Noel saw her within an hour or two 
of her death, and no person is known to have seen 
her alive later, yet there was not sufficient evidence of 
Noel’s guilt for him to be put on his trial. It is, of 
course, true that the ignoring of the bill is not an 
acquittal, and that if any further evidence incriminating 
Noel should ever be discovered, there is no legal bar in 
the way of his prosecution, But it does not seem 
probable that the Ramsgate police will be prompted, 
by the criticisms justly passed upon what must be 
called their misconduct, to engage in further investiga- 
tion of the crime with much hopefulness or spirit. In 
fact, saving only the possibility of accident, it seems 
practically certain that the murderer has now got 
nothing to do but to hold his tongue, and he will go 
scot-free to the end of his life. We cannot pretend to 
feel any enthusiasm about this result. On the contrary, 
we deplore it, and find in the refusal of the Grand Jury 
to put Noel upon his trial the retribution which has 
visited the incompetent and partial management of the 
prosecution in its earlier stage. 

The wholesome element in the affair is this. During 
several days in the examination at Ramsgate the 
persons in charge of the prosecution occupied themselves 
in raking up all the irrelevant scandal they could 
discover about the prisoner’s past life, and especially 
about improper relations alleged or suspected, or 
suggested to have been suspected, between him and 
divers women ascertained and unascertained. The 
great bulk of this testimony was not only clearly in- 
admissible, but also entirely immaterial from any 
point of view. ‘The indignation of the Judge and 
the extinction of the case by the Grand Jury 
represent, in our opinion, a strong and _ general 
public sentiment to the effect that when it is 
proposed to punish a man legally for crime, and 
especially for murder, the whole business must be 
conducted regularly, temperately, and strictly in accord- 
ance with the principles of fair play. If this senti- 
ment is disregarded, the public does not wish to see 
the accused convicted—even if there should be a strong 
case against him, instead of such a weak one as that 
against Noel appears to have been. In so far as the 
cutting of the bill against Noel testifies to the strength 
of this feeling, it is a matter for congratulation. It 
would be unfair to solicitors, policemen, and justices 
generally to suggest that such a method of prosecuting 
was likely to recur. But we may reasonably hope that 
the observations of Mr. Justice Grantham, the action— 
or inaction—of the Grand Jury of Kent, and the com- 
ments upon the matter that have been made public, 
will render any such antics even more unlikely than one 
would have believed them to be if they had not actually 
taken place, 
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WANTED A CONSTITUTION 


HE present political crisis, grave as are the issues at 
stake, is before all things important in the illustra- 
tion it affords of Democratic methods. Ireland will yet 
be saved from the fatal scheme of anarchy and plunder 
now threatened: but can the British Constitution sur- 
vive the blow levelled against it by that Constitutional 
Purist, the Prime Minister ? The question is the more 
worth discussion because it is characteristic of the 
Democracy to respect nothing save its own whim. 
he House of Commons is considering a measure which 
in its bearing on our Constitution is far more serious 
than any that has been passed in the century. ‘This 
measure touches the highest interests of empire, of 
religion, and of property ; it introduces absolutely novel 
principles ; it involves the most complex details. Let 
us assume the impossible: let us pretend for a moment 
that the thing is desirable and expedient: let us 
imagine that it is even urgent. Not the wildest 
assumptions can justify or extenuate the method by 
which Mr. Gladstone hopes to rush his project 
through the House of Commons. Our whole constitu- 
tional fabric is to be overthrown, and in order to 
expedite the revolution protest is forbidden, discussion 
is strangled, and even amendment is rendered impossible. 
It is only eight years ago that Sir Henry Maine, the 
greatest political philosopher of the century, published 
his essays on Popular Government. Even then modern 
Democracy was revealing itself, but the worst had not 
come; hence the greater admiration is due to the pro- 
phetic insight wherewith he foretold the future. ‘We 
are drifting,’ he said, ‘to a type of Government asso- 
ciated with terrible events, a single Assembly, armed 
with full powers over the Constitution . . . .” limited 
only ‘by obstruction, for which its rulers are always 
seeking to find a remedy in some kind of moral guillo- 
tine.” The moral guillotine is set up, and Mr. Glad- 
stone is the Lord High Executioner. ‘True, we are 
not wholly without a safeguard : the House of Lords is 
still left us. But so anxious are our opponents to rush 
headlong to perdition, that the House of Lords is the 
next object (they say) against which the fury of their 
assault will be directed. 

Indeed, they are heart and soul for the absolutism 
of the mob, for that extreme Democracy which has been 
defined as the worst tyranny. Is it possible to make 
terms with the enemy in the gate? to set bonds on this 
Leviathan of the populace? to establish upon a secure 
and solid basis a permanent Constitution? It was with 
a full intelligence of the truth that De Tocqueville 
wrote: ‘En Angleterre la Constitution peut changer 
sans cesse: ou plutét elle n’existe pas!’ And so long 
as the majority wields a sovereign power, so long as 
revolution depends only on the counting of heads, we 
cannot be said to possess a Constitution at all. Now 
in all ages the Democracy’s one salvation, the one con- 
dition which has rendered it a possible form of Govern- 
ment, restraining it from licence and anarchy, has been 
a Constitution, based on certain principles and thus 
protected from the danger of popular caprice. A 
Democracy without a Constitution is as appalling 
& spectacle as an express train off the rails. 
The Democracy of Athens, for instance, owed its 
greatness and stability to the fixity of its Constitution, 
and the safeguards which rendered sudden and ill- 
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considered changes impossible. Again, the Constitution 
of the United States, as we have before insisted, affords 
the best justification, not of Democracy but, of the restric- 
tion of Democracy: for it has achieved a signal triumph 
in enabling a nation not eminent in political virtue to 
maintain its original institutions almost unchanged. Is 
it too late for us to reduce our Constitution to order and 
principle ? Democracy, like the grave, takes but does 
not give; but there is no reason why the populace 
should not consent to place barriers against 
revolution, to determine that no change of principle 
affecting the Constitution shall be enforced until 
an appeal, relating specifically to that change, has been 
made to the people, and until they have decided by 
some proportionate majority to accept the change. 
This is the Referendum proposed by Lord Salisbury 
last week ; this it is that is the great salvation of the 
American Constitution ; and if once our own institu- 
tions were reduced to order, there is no reason why a 
two-thirds majority should not be required to sanction 
any change of principle, leaving to the decision of a 
Parliamentary vote the ordinary details of administra- 
tion. If this provision were made, our Constitution 
might still be saved; for, despite innumerable sbifts 
and changes, the mass of men is Conservative. But if 
all safeguards are despised, if our most sacred institu- 
tions are left to the mercy of a snatched vote, the vow 
populi will some day sound the death-knell of our 
political freedom, of our national greatness. 


GOVERNMENT BY GANG 


AD not a brave man dared consequences, and 
done his duty, last week’s riots might easily 

have plunged Paris into revolution. ‘That much seems 
clear, even if one allows that their pretext—the police- 
raid (namely) upon the Ball of the Quart’z Arts—was 
ill-advised, inasmuch as on such occasions the fair enjoy 
a prescriptive right to give their charms as complete an 
airing as may be. ‘The movement, however, soon 
escaped the control of the students its originators, and 
was captured by the professional organisers of Anarchy. 
It appears pretty certain that the police were sometimes 
fired upon,and were frequently stoned ; while those persis- 
tent attempts to overturn omnibuses attest most unmis- 
takably to the intention of barricades. Under the circum- 
stances the authorities exercised but common prudence 
in placing the Quartier Latin under military occupation, 
and in shutting up all offices of agitation. Within that 
category came, in the opinion of M. Lozé, Prefect of the 
Seine, the Labour Exchange, which institution has long 
been suspected of traflicking with blackguardism for a 
political end. Established for the innocuous purpose 
of finding work for the unemployed, it has 
developed into a_ sedition club, whose affiliated 
unions defy the law by declining to register, 
and boycott such associations as will not accept the 
Socialistic prescription. On Saturday, indeed, M. 
Dupuy, the Premier, asserted that the secretary was 
convicted of acting as fugleman to the students; and 
certain it is that the officials of the Bourse du Travail, 
together with certain Municipal Councillors (modestly 
styling themselves ‘the elect of Paris’), have since 
confessed to practical Jacobinism in the shape of a 
universal strike. Evidently M. Lozé did well to purge 
that Alsatia, and the only question for sensible folk 
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is, if his subordinates did not display a_ trifle 
too much energy. Well, the law-abiding citizen, 
when disorder stalks abroad, will either turn 
special constable, or keep indoors. Of the victims 
young Nuger neglected that axiom of conduct, 
and was brained by a civilian match-holder (not 
a sabre); but the poet Carrére, reported slain, suffers 
from no disease more virulent than douleurs de téte, and 
courbature générale, and his mother watches by his bed- 
side. Again the house-surgeons, supposed to have 
been arrested, were simply asked if they had hissed, and 
then left alone; while the alleged activity of the mou- 
chards rests on the most unsubstantial evidence, as the 
cock-and-bull story of M. Brisson (an ex-Premier) 
about an unknown with a tall hat, who —— but it 
really is net worth telling ! 

Clearly the Prefect of the Seine not only himself 
displayed a masterful resource, but kept his men in 
hand ;" his reward is dismissal—with an Embassy. M. 
Dupuy’s surrender to the forces of disloyalty deserves 
the greater censure, because up to a certain point his 
behaviour was creditable enough. True that his speech 
of Saturday last displays a restless desire to make petty 
points, and to score off every inept interruption. ‘Thus, 
somebody shouted, ‘ M. Piou, in your position, would 
have shown less gawcheric’; and the Premier did not blush 
to reply : ‘Parce qu'il est de la Droite.” But bad manners 
apart, his matter reads honestly enough; he stood 
stoutly by M. Lozé, he even likened that functionary 
to a victorious general. Yet upon the courage of the 
night there followed the poltroonery of the morrow, 
when the Finance Minister, M. Peytral, alarmed at the 
imminence of Radical vengeance, sent in his resignation. 
That colleague (the Budget is under discussion) was 
implored to return on his own terms; he demanded 
(among other bribes) the cashiering of M. Loz, 
and the price was promptly paid. By that act 
of ingratitude, M. Dupuy at once parts with 
such poor claims to statesmanship as he may ever 
have boasted. In the first place the drop in the 
majority that shook M. Peytral’s nerves resulted from a 
flagrant Radical manceuvre, the raking up, namely, of 
the religious difficulty, and it might easily have been 
averted by making the vote one of confidence. Secondly, 
M. Peytral’s pretence to pose as indispensable, stood 
convicted of fatuity by his blunders in the Floquet 
Cabinet, and the muddle of his present Budget. 
Even in the existing dearth of talent he had been dis- 
carded without serious loss; but to throw overboard 
Lozé, the be-praised servant of yesterday, that is 
contemptible indeed. 

Baffled for a time, the ruffianism of Paris has won ; 
and the new Prefect, M. Lépine, must enter upon his 
appointment with the consciousness that he will be 
deserted by his Government in the very first crisis. 
And why? Simply because the ruling faction follows 
an empty phrase, and remains obsequious to an 
obsolete convention. ‘The Conservatives saved the 
Government last week from Radical rancour in concert 
with frenzied Socialists, as Millerand and Baudin. 
Surely, then, sound policy would dictate the setting of 
the real Opposition at defiance, and the making 
of a Moderate coalition on the basis of general 
tolerance ? Unfortunately the Republicanism of the 
‘rallied’ Right even is questionable, and the tra- 
ditions of *70 decree that any one of Imperialist or 
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Monarchist antecedents shall be held impossible. The 
gang in possession must divide the spoils; though the 
reasonable Left finds itself in unholy alliance with 
Radicalism, while Radicalism goes hand in hand with 
the wildest visionaries. But the label is saved, and 
politicians can prate of the ‘concentration’ which 
themselves know well to be unachievable. The Presi- 
dent, it is said, abetted the sacrifice to the Kx- 
tremists implied in Lozc’s supersession, and the 
dodge appears a natural outcome of his wooden 
intelligence. 

And while no new blood can be infused into 
domestic affairs ; the representative of a friendly Power, 
be he gifted above the ordinary, is assailed with 
extraordinary scurrility. Hence those railings against 
Lord Dufferin, and those legends of British gold 
squandered in Machiavellian corruption, that are en- 
couraged in high places, though the accusation recoils 
on its authors, implying, as it does, a general venality. 
Possibly the significance of Lord Dufferin’s long sojourn 
at Walmer has been exaggerated, because he may, after 
all, be only humouring a taste for pleasant leisure. 
None the less must he find the reigning juntas a 
grievous infliction, and the French electorate, despite 
M. Dupuy’s boastings, may not impossibly record a 
similar opinion in October next. 


AT YILDIZ KIOSK 


WERT language will multiply friends, and a fair- 
speaking tongue will increase kind greetings. So 

said the wisest of men, and so the Khedive, who is not 
altogether wise nor utterly foolish, but who is inex- 
perienced in statecraft, has found. He is a boy of 
engaging manners, not given to hide his opinion and 
confident of himself. Englishmen have liked him and 
smiled at his enthusiasm. What wonder, then, that he 
should have made friends at Constantinople? What 
wonder, also, if with the credulity of youth he were 
to believe in honest intentions ? But Abbas is scarce 
the creature of innocent impulse he is so often taken 
for. Indeed, he has a throroughly Oriental respect 
for the lie as an instrument in politics: as those 
who have talked with him declare. And he is 
unlikely to winnow with every wind, to credit the 
Sultan or the Sultan’s Ministers before he has proved 
them. He knows perfectly that the Order of the 
Nichan-i-Imtiaz would have been conferred upon any 
other Khedive who had called at Constantinople to 
pay homage before his superior: as he knows that 
banquets and presents are not uncommon incidents in 
Turkish hospitality. The Sultan may like him well 
enough—how could he help liking any one of 
the half-dozen men in his capital whom he does 
not suspect of a desire to be Vizier to one 
of his relations? But the Khedive is not such a 
simpleton as to believe that there ever was Sultan born 
who could place his private dispositions before his 
political interest. Presents and gifts blind the eyes of the 
wise man and stop up his mouth, but in the East, where 
alone you may find disciples of Machiavelli nowadays, 
even babes and sucklings refuse to be blinded and 
gagged and humoured like other children. A week 
ago we ventured to express a doubt that the Khedive 
had gone to Constantinople to get permission to turn 
his house upside down, All these banquetings and 
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audiences and decorations mean no more than that the 
‘lurk is addicted to ceremony. 
Even were the Khedive so innocent as to ask, he cer- 


tainly would not receive. Ask he will, no doubt, for he 
is an enthusiastic and fairly single-minded youngster 
with many ambitions for himself and an element of 
what passes for patriotism in Eastern countries. But 
he will probably have sense enough to convey his wishes 
by way of suggestion. Having let drop the seed, he 
will leave it to germinate. The Sultan will not en- 
courage any vain hopes. He is [pleased to take 
homage of his most powerful vassal—partly because 
the act is something of a hint and a reminder to Britain 
that he also has rights in Egypt. But any outburst of 
independence can but end in a nearer approach to 
annexation. Abdul Hamid holds to the principle of 
acquiescence and to the method of suavity: and he is 
right, for he dare not offend Britain or the Triple 
Alliance, but if he show them any friendship, the 
Russian ambassador will beat the door, dunning for the 
arrears of war indemnity. He remembers what the 
Prophet said of women, ‘Admonish your wives with 
kindness ; for women were created out of a crooked rib 
of Adam, therefore if ye wish to straighten it ye will 
break it; and if ye let it alone, it will be always 
crooked.” To him Britain is as a crooked rib, howbeit 
the image fails when one talks of breaking. 

Indeed, the Sultan is very seriously alarmed at the 
incursion of Young-Egyptians, and takes their presence 
in his capital as a threat of coercion. He loathes the 
present situation, which indeed is natural: but so long 
as tribute does not fail he has little reason for active 
complaint. And his nerve is dead ; the heart within 
him is as water. He dreads the mere thought of being 
compelled into precipitate or even into untimely 
remonstrance. Why should he take action, seeing 
that the rib must remain crooked or break to his 


own loss? We may assume that every sycophant 
at Yildiz Kiosk is urging him to make Abbas 


the means of re-asserting his former sovereignty in 
Africa. Every fawning courtier will urge him to 
turn his titular sway into actual authority. Every 
priest, Egyptian or Turkish, is clamouring and plotting 
for the expulsion of the Infidel, for the despatch of a 
Turkish body-guard to Cairo as a new stumbling-block 
in our way. ‘Deliver them that serve the heathen, 
punish them that oppress us and with pride do us 
wrong ; plant thy people again in the holy places, cry 
the Ulemas, who remember that Egypt was the early 
home of the Caliphs, and the Khedive himself has used 
the argument. But that rib is crooked, too, for 
Abbas wishes to be rid of Britain that he may also 
be independent of Turkey. So it is not wonderful that 
the Sultan, true to his everlasting policy of doing 
nothing, has already expressed his desire to be freed of 
the worry of new negotiations. 


THE RAM 

HE silence even of the newspaper scribbler confirms 
the justice of Admiral Colomb’s argument in 

our pages, namely, that opinion concerning the Victoria’s 
sinking must be held in suspense until the court-martial 
lays its evidence before the world. How far Ad- 
miral ‘Tryon gave an order that could be executed ; 
how far Admiral Markham was right in obeying his 
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superior officer's signals: these are matters that must 
bide for the present. But though the truth cannot 
out concerning the ironclad now lying below, certain 
questions, nevertheless, can be profitably asked about 
her destroyer. In other words, the public which 
pays taxes can hold its own inquiry, not on the 
loss of the Victoria, but on the damage of the 
Camperdown. At once you are confronted with 
the consideration that her injuries were hardly less 
than the flag-ship’s. She did not go to the bottom, 
indeed, but she was so mauled that immediate 
repairs were necessary, and even so Admiral Markham 
admitted that it would take several days to make 
her seaworthy for passage to Malta. ‘A jagged hole in 
the port bow, extending from the stern to an extreme 
distance of 10 feet abaft, and from 10 to 12 feet below 
the upper deck, the lower edge being just above the 
armoured deck. It is irregular in shape, and the 
extreme dimensions are 6 feet by 10 feet.” There is a 
good deal more of this inventory, but why continue 
the quotation? Enough that, if in a casual collision a 
first-class battleship becomes so damaged as to be 
perfectly useless, the shock and therefore the smash had 
been ten-fold more grievous in action. 

The Camperdown’s mishap is the more to be deplored 
because she was using that part of her frame upon 
which the greatest reliance must be placed in the hour 
of need. ‘ Full steam ahead and ram’ will be the word 
in the next big war; and here is the chief weapon of 
offence recoiling upon its handlers. If a victorious 
vessel finds her bulkheads crumple like so much paper, 
naval engagements become a lottery indeed. Clearly 
something must be wrong about such architecture, and 
both Lord Brassey’s technical knowledge and Sir Samuel 
Baker's shining common sense agree that the last 
triumphs (so-called) of shipbuilding are full of the 
gravest faults. From some, at least, of the latter's 
sweeping charges (as expressed in The Times of 
Wednesday) of utter unseaworthiness and inability 
to work the guns, you are inclined, with all due 
submission, to differ. But can any sane man 
deny the irrefutable logic of the following passage as 
illustrate 1 by the disaster off ‘Tripoli ?—‘'The monster 
battleships of the present day are so overburdened with 
the weight of enormous guns, turrets, barbettes, and 17 
or 18 inches of armour upon portions of their citadel 
represented amidships that they cannot support the 
extra weight of steel-plating that should be in due 
proportion throughout the vessel. Accordingly the ends 
of the ships are without protection, and they are too 
weak in their construction to resist the impact, should 
they attempt to use their rams.’ So writes Sir Samuel 
Baker, and his are the words of virile wisdom. 

The moral is that for a mere congeries of armour 
and ordnance we must substitute a specialised fabric. 
Unwieldiness by no means makes, of necessity, for 
strength, and under test of melancholy experience the 
Camperdown must be pronounced a less efficient engine 
than the Jron Duke. That vessel is now upwards of 
twenty years old, and no less than forty-six ships of 
the present Royal Navy are her superior in horse- 
power and tonnage. Yet she (inadvertently) did a 
mighty piece of work, the sending, namely, of the 
Vanguard to the depths, without the loss of so much 
as a coat and a half of paint. Mr. Ward Hunt's 
optimistic comments on the occasion of that 
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catastrophe were doubiless a trifle out of place, 
none the less did he rightly surmise that the 
performance gainsaid detraction. The expert will 
doubtless cavil at Sir Samuel Baker’s somewhat rapid 
deduction from the Victoria’s fate that ramming 
should be constituted a business altogether apart 
from artillery. However his suggestion that the 
Navy should be equipped with more vessels of the 
Polyphemus type is worthy of much consideration. She 
was launched in 1881 and therefore floats exempt from 
the accusation of being ‘obsolete. She is provided 
with quick-firing and machine guns, and so will not 
have to depend simply upor her striking powers. 
Moreover, she can steam at the respectable 
rate of 17.8 knots an _ hour, or, roughly 
speaking, with quite the speed of the Camperdown. 
Surely this is a devilish device which, to quote Sir 
Samuel, might ‘sink half a fleet and be none the 
worse. Manifestly an improved form of the torpedo- 
ram—for such is the official style of the Polyphemus— 
should be evolved without delay by the naval con- 
structors. In any case, the shortcomings of the 
Camperdown are not to be denied, and her condemna- 
tion implies at least that of the whole barbette class. 
There is not the slightest cause for panic, because 
Admiral Gervais’s visit resulted in a pageant of vessels 
whose steering capacities were at best indifferent, 
and whose guns could be silenced by the Infleaible 
in the twinkling of an eye. Again the Nicholas I., 
Russia’s most capable ironclad, has a horse-power of 
9000 against the Royal Sovereign's 13,000, and a 
displacement of 8440 tons against her 14,150. Yet 
it behoves us to multiply our strength, because 
though it is undoubtedly the case that other nations 
have copied our patterns, yet the command of the sea 
once lost, therewith expires the British Empire. 
Hitherto Lord Spencer has performed the mechanical 
duties of his office with praiseworthy conscientiousness. 
Pitchforked into the post, he has displayed neverthe- 
less a certain aptitude for grasping new ideas and 
encouraging inventiveness. But the traditions of Radi- 
calism are, more’s the pity, entirely contrary to such 
masterful and maybe revolutionary policy as the present 
juncture demands. 


HISTORICAL 


/™ AGGED, that a madman avid of debate, 
Might glut his appetite in and out of season , 
Leg-locked and staggering under a wretched weight 
Of English ignorance and Irish treason ; 


Time-honoured custom flouted and the urbane 
Old process of discussion turned a show 
Of manners that might startle Drury Lane 
And violence such as Donnybrook scarce could 
grow ; 


With Harcourt hourly relishing his leek, 
And Morley dwindling daily in assurance, 
And Sexton sextonising all the week, 


And Healy healified beyond endurance :— 


In truth, *twas not a pretty thing to see, 
The Mother of Parliaments in Ninety-Three ! 
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THE HISTORY OF A BOOK 


fY\HE present century, now rapidly drawing to a close 
has never been slow to assert its superiority to 

its ancestors. It has not merely taken a just pride 
in mechanical inventions such as the steam-engine 
and the electric telegraph; but it also presumes to 
value itself upon the spread of useful knowledge, the 
diffusion of education, and the development of literary and 
artistic taste in the mob. It is curious to reflect upon the 
strength ot this last delusion. No doubt we have attained a 
pitch of refinement which would haveastonished the ancient 
Athenians; but it is hereby most confidently asserted 
that close study of the history of English literature—and in 
particular of English criticism—will demonstrate (what is 
little suspected) that our forefathers were far from being 
behind ourselves in respect of that healthy and _ virile 
interest in literary matters which is the particular glory of 
our age. The subject has been barely touched upon by 
previous writers. Why should not some young and enter- 
prising gentleman embark upon the minute inquiry we 
have suggested ? His ]abour would be amply repaid by 
the treasures which would come to light. As a specimen 
of what really serious and prayerful research (undertaken 
in the proper spirit) might achieve, we have thrown 
together a few notes illustrative of the history of a once 
popular novel. That our sources of information are 
peculiar and recondite it were affectation to deny. 
Indeed we question if certain of the journals we quote 
will be found even in the British Museum. But we are 
not haughty or exclusive ; and the knowledge that has 

been laboriously acquired shall be cheerfully imparted. 

The first allusion to Amelia that has come under our 
notice is contained in a paragraph in the Grub Street 
Intelligencer: a well-known and extremely popular, if 
unpretending, periodical devoted to the interests of litera- 
ture. It is there asserted with an air of authority that 
Mr. Henry Fielding, the celebrated novelist, who, his 
friends will be glad to hear, is now restored to health, is 
engaged upon a new essay in fiction which, rumour says, 
bids fair to surpass his previous performances. — This 
announcement is repeated, with very substantial additions, 
by the British Tubthumper, which styles itself, by a singular 
anticipation of the dialect_of our own day, ‘the organ of 
Cultured Non-Conformity.’ This sheet regales its readers 
with an account of an interview with Mr. Fielding’s laun- 
dress, and announces that his new work will positively be 
called Mr. Booth’s Wife. An entrefilet in the Mustard-Pol, 
an evening paper sold at a farthing and seldom worth the 
money, relates that Mr. Fielding stands six foot three in 
his stockings, smokes continually, is seldom sober off the 
bench, and prefers a mutton-bone and a dirty table-cloth 
to all the spreads and drums the fashionable squares can 
show: also that his coarseness and vulgarity of mind are 
remarkable even ina Tory. At last Amelia appears. Within 
twelve hours of its publication all the daily papers seem 
to have ‘ reviewed’ it in a couple of columns (Mr. Fielding 
was a popular writer), chiefly composed of extracts, and 
setting forth no definite expression of opinion save that 
this fascinating work, if it will not add to the 
reputation of its illustrious author, will at least not 
detract from it; and that, upon the whole, Amelia will 
mark an era (or, as some prefer to say, an epoch) in 
English literature. The provincial dailies (of which there 
were very many more than is supposed) follow in the 
same strain: the Caledonian and the Scottish Seceder being 
for once agreed that, while Amelia is a work of sterling 
excellence, Mr. Fielding’s humour is not for a moment to 
be compared, whether in point of origin or of refinement, 
that of ‘our prominent and distinguished countryman,’ Dr. 
Smollett. Not the least striking tribute to the position of 
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Mr. Fielding in the popular estimation is that borne by the 
Teague, an evening broadsheet written by Irishmen for 
idiots. The editor of that print (whose autobiography 
entitled From Gutter-Snipe to Gutler-Journalist is eagerly 
sought after by book-collectors, and may be found 
in Mr. Gosse’s well-known library) had once been 
cudgelled by Mr. Samuel Johnson, the bookseller’s hack, 
in a cow-heel and tripe shop, and that incident 
(whereof, after the manner of his race, he was inordi- 
nately proud) formed his sole connection with literature. 
At least once a year he was fined and imprisoned in the 
Bench for scurrility which the severity of a less humane 
age had infallibly visited with the cart’s-tail and the 
pillory. The Teague, then, devotes a whole number to 
‘The Man and the Book,’ but cleverly abstains from 
saying a syllable of either: the article being devoted toa 
glowing eulogy of the editor’s success, to impassioned adula- 
tion of the then Minister, to flatulent attacks on his rivals, 
to the glory of Teagues in general, and to the impudent 
averment that the Teague is written by men whose 
talents are of the first order. A fortnight later, however, 
it must be admitted, the editor ‘takes it out of’ Mr. 
Fielding with a vengeance: for Mr. F. has dared to commit 
him to the Compter for a savage assault on the Queen’s 
English and the honesty of a rival politician. 

The comments of the weekly reviews are no less signi- 
ficant, and afford an equally striking parallel to the 
journalism of our own day. Hunch, an avowedly humourous 
publication, not unlike our Punch, is never tired of pun- 
ning on Mr. Fielding’s name ; and fairly eclipses itself by 
asking ‘Why is the Beak’s new book like breakfast?’ and 
answering, ‘ Because it’s a—meal—yah!’ We find the 
National Preserver twitting the author with admitting in 
his handsome dedication to Mr. Allan, that the work is 
sincerely designed to promote the cause of virtue. In 
effect, it asks, why should not Mr. Fielding pursue art for 
art's sake? It reflects very unfavourably upon the many 
‘scenes of tenderness’ which the book presents, deplores 
that this is an age of sentiment, and opines ‘tis pity that 
the country is going to the D——1. Also it gnashes its 
teeth at the philosophical discussions which garnish 
the narrative: in which the Scrulator, on the other hand, 
is pleased to revel. That eminently thoughtful Review 
is well known to have been edited by one Mr. Button 
(nol of Button’s Coffee-House, see George de Barnwell 
passim), and that gentleman in three separate and pro- 
tracted notices, canvasses, with the utmost eagerness and 
gusto, Mr. Booth’s favourite proposition, that men always 
act in obedience to their dominant passion. The Cat, the 
special organ of the blue-stockings, is terribly severe on 
Mr. Fielding’s new novel. How long, it fiercely asks, are 
women to be treated as mere puppets and playthings ? 
Mr, Fielding’s conception of Amelia, it adds, is degrading 
to WOMANHOOD, and so forth, in a strain which 
reminds us pleasantly of this very year of grace. Lastly, 
a very Eminent Critic, whose versatility and lightness of 
touch were once the theme of universal admiration, 
writes a somewhat petulant review in which he signifies 
that he doesn’t much care for Amelia, but give him 
Robinson Crusoe and Daniel Defoe, and appeals with 
confidence to the ultimate verdict of boys of fifteen. We 
have, however, searched in vain for any indication that 
next week he changed his mind. Some of our readers 
may, perhaps, be able to supply the deficiency. 

Enough has, we trust, been said to show that if we care 
little for construction, character, style, and all the 
essentials of art, our fathers cared no more; and that we 
have, therefore, no business to give ourselves airs on the 
strength of the hold which literature has upon the great 
heart of the people. 
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VIRTUE OR WHAT? 


_ sense of proportion is one of Heaven’s choicest 

gifts. It blesses every undertaking, from a cam- 
paign to a tea-party ; in its absence, the best concerted 
plans may fail. One might say, in fact, that it lies at the 
root of all deserved success. ‘Nothing too much’, quoth 
the antique sage: his countrymen had the wit to heed, 
and so they reached perfection. ‘In Art alone,’ rejoins 
the Philistine. Truly, but in all the forms thereof, the 
art of living included. And if happiness be the aim of 
life, which among the means of achievement can be put 
into comparison? It was another antique sage who pro- 
nounced that the half may be greater than the whole: a 
rule of proportion on which happiness is based. Your 
good bourgeois cannot understand it to this day—proves it 
false by the book of arithmetic, derides it in his puzzle- 
headed way. But he easily grasps his native maxim, ‘ Cut 
your coat according to your cloth’, which also is tribute to 
the sense of proportion. Briefly, this is a master-key to 
the treasure of a smooth and prosperous existence. For 
such ends no commendation is extravagant. And the 
sense of proportion does much more. It saves from error 
all round. Noman can go wrong, whatever business he 
take up, if it be present in due measure, since it warns 
him off all enterprises for which he is unfit. 

But if we look beyond this—beyond happiness and 
art and individual success—the sense seems rather a key 
for locking the treasure-house, though with the happy 
man inside, Also it isapt to keep him fast there. An old 
story in Plutarch—a commentator on Rabelais has cited it 
as a model of his wit !—tells how a friend persuaded Pyrrhus 
to expound his designs. From vanquished Rome he would 
pass to Sicily, thence to Carthage, thence back to Greece, 
conquering all the way; which done he would take his ease, 
would drink and be merry in his own house. ‘ And what 
prevents you from taking your ease and drinking in your 
own house now?’ asked Cineas, Cineas had the sense of 
In all times and circumstances his like have 
opposed adventure—with arguments unanswerable also. 
When things are well, the folly of running risks! When 
things are ill, let us calculate the chances thoughtfully, 
At the last 
strait, when all is lost but honour, this sort of wisdom 
recalls that a live dog is better than a dead lion, makes 
terms—any terms !—and saves its skin. Not in this spirit 
have the great things been done,in the world. What blank 
idiotey was the Switzers’ to defy the might of Burgundy 
and Austria! They had only freedom to gain, and ven- 
geance ; but to lose they had (shortly) everything, and 
life besides. What sort of proportion is this? So, we 
may be sure, their prud’hommes put the case, as far as they 
dared. And those Dutchmen who challenged Spain ? 
They stood in no peril, the most of them, for their 
earthly possessions. It has been remarked, indeed that 
the Protestant endured until the trader was menaced— 
whether piety or commercial interest drove to arms, it 
was a mad defiance of proportion. But men who cherish 
this admirable sense are not calculated for martyrdom. 
They may be as devout as their neighbours—probably 
the most of them tend that way ; but their instinct revolts 
when it comes to fireand torment. It cannot be designed 
by a beneficent Providence that they should submit to 
such excessive discomfort. 
forbid. But need we go abroad, or to times past, for 
instances? This British Empire is the rankest outrage on 
proportion in the records of mankind. Nobody in his 
senses could have thought of building it up. In fact, 
nobody did. Our great heritage was won by the dulness 
Some clever fellows 


proportion. 


and abide by the issue of our reckoning. 


The rules of proportion 


—and the valour—of our fathers. 
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nowadays would be rid of it. They are overwhelmed by 
the sense of proportion. It would not be unreasonable 
that an Empire acquired through indifference to the 
plainest facts were wrecked by the sympathetic perception 
thereof. That is the peril. Lord Kimberley told a 
deputation the other day that the Indian Government has 
no money for new railroads. It looks for a heavy deficit, 
and it sees no prospect of better times. Nevertheless, it is 
about to sacrifice four millions sterling on the opium 
revenue, and so on, till the infamous traffic be extin- 
guished. Morality commands, and prudence must obey. 
Then there is the marriage of children and widows in 
India. The religion of these idolaters may insist that a 
baby girl must be wedded for the safety of her soul, and 
that marriage is a sacred bond for this world and the 
next. Such religion is of the devil, and it shall not 
prevail. Perish India first! Where is our sense of pro- 
portion? We need not dispute that the opium traffic is 
as infamous as Exeter Hall declares: that child-marriage 
and eternal widowhood are not only opposed to the law 
of nature and common sense, but also to the best inter- 
pretations of the Brahmin creed. Grant all this, and 
count the cost. Lord Kimberley supplied one item. 
Morality is to be vindicated, and necessary railroads 
cannot be made. Chinese epicures will have to put up 
with their native opium, but millions of our 
fellow-creatures will lose the benefit of a civilising 
agency. In no great while Morality will win the other 
fight. Child-marriage will be forbidden, and widows 
will be free by law: with such results in universal dis- 
affection and alarm as have not been beheld since the 
Mutiny. Those who would let India perish rather than 
sanction wrong are blindest of all. It would be futile to 
talk to them of the incalculable loss to Britain. They 
regard India alone. But is the Russian Government 
more virtuous than ours? The alternative is anarchy. 
For heaven’s sake, you Professors of Public Moralty, cul- 
tivate the sense of proportion! The man who should 
fire a town because the sanitary arrangements were 
imperfect would not be more grotesquely criminal than 
you are! 


THE UNION AND SCOTTISH LITERATURE 


CCORDING to the modes of thought and speech 
which dominate the mental processes of a pliable 

and negligent majority, the British Islands (Hibernia 
included) are supposed to be peopled, even towards the 
last decade of this nineteenth century, by at least four 
distinct nations, called severally English, Scottish, Irish, 
and Welsh. Formally to refute this devout and hallowed 
superstition—even were it worth while—is a task of more 
tremendous difficulty than for the nonce we care to face ; 
but the remark may be forgiven—perhaps accepted by 
the most—that, whether or not, or in whatever sense, the 
existence of these nations be admitted, there does exist 
another which, supposing you allow the claims of these 
four to some kind of individual entity, embraces and 
comprehends them all, or which, supposing the several 
nationalities to be partially obliterated, has absorbed and 
transmuted them all. This fifth nation—if a fifth it be 
and not the one and only of the so-called four—may be 
called British or English, as fancy or prejudice dictates ; 
but they must be sadly lacking in discernment, in honesty, 
in sense, who refuse to admit that the existence thereof is 
more unquestionable than the perennity of the ancient 
quartette, and that it is a much greater and more impressive 
reality than, even in their palmiest days, they ever were. 
Further, whatever difference of opinion there may be as 
to the true marks or notes of nationality, none can 
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deny, we take it—none worth heeding, that is—that a 
principal and all-essential note is identity of language 
and literature. By an unhappy mischance, or rather by a 
course of blundering and infatuated folly, a portion of the 
British (or English) nation—now pretending to rejoice in 
the name American—was led to separate itself from 
the British (or English) nationality ; but the years con- 
tinue more and more convincingly to demonstrate the 
separation to be to all intents and purposes factitious and 
unreal, and even some kind of formal reunion or refedera- 
tion is not, perhaps, beyond reach of attainment—is 
certainly, as we have seen of late, by no means indifferent 
to such enthusiasts as Dr. Conan Doyle. 


Be this as it may, in some very real and true sense a com- ° 


mon nationality may be asserted of the collected myriads in 
the four quarters of the globe who can claim as their com- 
mon and distinctive birthright the English language and the 
priceless treasures of its literature. It may be granted 
that three of the four nations denoted above possess, 
each after its own fashion, its own distinctive native lan- 
guage (the Scot has the choice of two) with a national 
literature of a certain sort. But not even the most bigoted 
and fanatic stickler for nationality—the Prince of Sticklers, 
Emeritus Professor Blackie, not excepted—will maintain 
that any of these ancient literatures can vie in intrinsic 
worth or in present consequence with the multifarious 
treasures which the English language now enshrines. Be- 
sides, in so far as Scotland and England are concerned, it 
is too often forgotten that the speech of the two peoples 
remained practically identical for many centuries after the 
Saxon invasion: the growth of a separate Scottish dialect 
was a gradual process, resulting from the cessation of 
mutual intercourse between the inhabitants of the northern 
and southern halves of the island. The older ballads of 
Scotland—the most ancient examples of her literature— 
may, in so far as language and form are concerned, be 
classed as English rather than Scottish. Even such later 
examples as Sir Patrick Spens—unsurpassed for combined 
simplicity and foree—are more closely allied to modern 
English than the distinctively Scottish literature of recent 
centuries. There is also direct evidence that as late as 
the fifteenth century Scottish poets gloried in accepting 
the masters of English verse as their models. That James I, 
should have done so might have been accounted for by 
his residence in England, where it is unquestionable 
that he wrote The King's Quair. But James does not 
stand alone. While he acknowledges the mastership of 
Gower and Chaucer, Henryson, of somewhat later date, 
actually wrote his 7'estament of Cresseid as a supplement to 
the Troilus of ‘ Maister Chaucer glorious ’—the ‘ Noble 
Chaucer of makars flower’ of Dunbar’s lament. More- 
over, the indebtedness to English models is manifest in 
later men—as, for instance very® plainly, in Gavin 
Douglas, 

The truth is that, at least as regards her language 
and literature, the distinctive nationality of Scotland 
dates—not from the battle of Bannockburn, or any inde- 
finite antecedent period, but—from the comparatively re- 
cent era of the Reformation. The common Catholicism of 
the two countries tended to preserve much of the original 
similarity of their manners, modes of thought, and intel- 
lectual sympathies, long after they had become separate 
political entities. But the Reformation opened a gulf 
—intellectual, social, and moral—between them which 
remained impassable for more than a century. England, 
unlike Scotland, never submitted absolutely to the 
yoke of Puritanism; even during the few years when 
the Puritan assumed political dominion over her, she 
never intellectually bowed the knee to Baal, and the trace 
he has left on her literature is slight and superficial : Milton, 
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her one great Puritan writer, being Milton despite his Puri- 
tanism and by virtue of characteristics in direct antagonism 
toit. ButovertheScottish intellect Puritanism boasted abso- 
lute authority; and therefore, from the Reformation till after 
the Union with England, Scottish literature is practically 
non-existent. About the period of the Reformation, 
Scotland had three writers of genius—Dunbar, Buchanan, 
and Knox—to say nothing of Sir David Lyndesay and that 
admirable master of language, Archdeacon Bellenden ; 
but they were all the children of the past. Almost 
immediately after the Reformation her intellectual 
interests were absorbed and centred in the barren sub- 
tleties and distinctions of Calvinistic disputation. An 
effect of the movement was to make her absolutely im- 
pervious to the influence of the Renaissance ; and it had 
scarce started ere the masterpieces of the great Elizabe- 
than writers were sealed books unto her. Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Sidney, Spenser, Bacon, Hooker—for more than 
a long hundred years these names were as little known to 
fame north of the Tweed—except among a chosen few— 
as in the Fiji Islands. Small wonder, therefore, that even 
the religious literature of the land of Knox was ever poor 
and commonplace ; while in poetry and belles lettres her 
greatest names in the seventeenth century are Alexander, 
Earl of Stirling, and Drummond of Hawthornden, who 
were imitators of English models, having no native accent 
and no individual utterance. 

Of course the influence of the Union on Scottish 
literature was not instantaneously visible ; but its almost 
immediate consequence was at least the partial break- 
down of the partition-wall of Puritanism which had held 
the two peoples intellectually and socially apart for near 
It widened the scope of Scottish life and 
experience, and thus inevitably tended to widen her 
intellectual horizon, By the combination of natural in- 
terests, and the promotion of mutual intercourse, a process 
of assimilation was begun in manners, sentiments, and 
modes of thought. More particularly a special stimulus 
was given to the study of the English language and 
literature. Scotland had allowed herself to fall woefully 
behind her southern half in literary culture. She had 
no great models of her own, and as a consequence her 
literature became simply an offshoot of England’s. Of 
the new influences which from the Union downwards 
began to hold sway in Scotland there is surely evidence 
enough in the fact that two great historians were Scots- 
men, and that the one, Hume, chose England for his 
theme, while the other, Robertson, who began with a 
History of Scotland, concluded his labours with a History 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations was the direct 
product of the interest awakened by the Union in trade 
and commercial enterprise. Hume's 7'reatise on Human 
Nature was simply an effect of reaction from the intellec- 
tual and spiritual slavery of preceding centuries ; while 
the staid and sober Scottish philosophy inaugurated by 
Reid was at least an indication that the old theology no 
longer absorbed the national intelligence. Since the 
Union Scotland has produced one great writer, Robert 
Burns, especially and distinctively Scottish both as to 
language and sentiment ; but it is safe to say that, in a 
certain sense, even he belonged to the new era. Under 
the old conditions a Burns had been impossible ; and 
as matter of fact, such culture as he had was chiefly 
derived from the study of English writers. In fact, 
had Scotland remained isolated from England in sym- 
pathy and aim, had she been shut out from the imperial 
influences which, from the Union on, have moulded her 
character and shaped her destiny, her literature could 
scarce have put off the crudeness of form and the intel- 
lectual barrenness of old time. 


two centuries. 


of America. 
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A PASSAGE IN SHAKESPEARE 


Sy this the fine of his fines and the recovery of his recov- 

eries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? Will his 
vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, and double 
ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of 
indentures?’ Thus the Prince of Denmark over the 
skull of a lawyer: with more to the same effect, all show- 
ing that Shakespeare’s knowledge of law terms was remark- 
able in a layman, and that he used his knowledge with 
bewildering exactness and precision. In the huge body 
of Shakespearean literature there are special works (one by 
Lord Chancellor Campbell) on the circumstance ; which 
has, indeed, been used to buttress up the ridiculous Shakon- 
Bakespeare theory (it is the only fact at all in point). 
Again, it has been conjectured that the poet spent some 
time in a lawyer’s office, and stored his memory with 
phrases from the deeds he engrossed. It is far more 
likely that, being the man of his age he was, he would 
read in and round the law for its own sake; and that 
‘fines’ and ‘ recoveries’ were so excellently illustrative of 
English history and procedure that they fairly took his 
mighty fancy. 

Recoveries were already some two hundred years old, 
and to judge by the Prince’s tone in speaking of them people 
must have held them in derision even then. But they were 
none the less to last some two hundred years longer ; for 
not till ‘33 did they evanish the scene. Recoveries 
are ways of disentailing an estate by means of a com- 
plicated series of fictions. Before 1285, when land was 
given toa man and the heirs of his body, the judges ruled 
that, the moment a son was born, his father held the 
estate as a simple freehold, which he could sell or make 
away with very much as he chose. The great owners 
were ill content with this. They meant their tenant to 
enjoy the estate only as long as he did them useful 
service. And if issue failed aman they thought his land 
should revert to themselves. Hence, in that year an Act 
called De Donis Conditionalibus, or the Statute of West- 
minster the Second (13 Ed. I. c. i.), created the Estate 
Tail (= Taille, or restricted), and provided that land thus 
given to a man and his heirs reverted to the donors on 
failure of the donee’s issue. Blackstone waxes eloquent 
on the evils that ensued. Children declined obedience to a 
father to whose continuance the disinheriting spirit could 
impart no terror; farmers lost their leases, for these 
had no force against the heir; creditors were defrauded 
of their debts, for debts were no charge on land ; treasons 
were fostered, inasmuch as, the traitor’s interest lapsing 
at his death, naught was left the king might seize. Yet 
it was not till the reign of Edward IV. that a device 
was found to evade the statute. TZ altarum’s Case was 
decided in 1472. It is loosely said to have established the 
validity of recoveries ; but the truth is, they had been in 
force for some time, and Sir Frederick Pollock thinks that 
the oddity of the name it was that made the decision monu- 
mental. They were a sort of friendly (or fictitious) 
action, whereby an estate was adjudged to an outsider 
whose claim beingreally baseless and unreal, was acquiesced 
in by the nominal defendant. The medieval lawyer was 
usually a priest, and entails, as he discovered, bore griev- 
ously upon the Church. Perhaps too, as the land grew 
in wealth, a law of settlement thus rigid pressed hard on 
a still-waxing business class. To repeal the statute seemed 
impossible, but the great landowners, while proof against 
force and impermeable to argument, were not hard to 
outwit. A legal complication passed their understanding ; 
and this one, however brazen, had the patronage of many 
powerful interests. Thus, and thus only, may the fact of 
their acquiescence be explained. 
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And now to trace out the process of a common recovery 
with ‘double voucher.’ The judges had already made 
a preparatory breach. A tenant in tail could dispose of 
his estate if he left other lands of the same value ; for 
his heirs might hold these under the same conditions as 
the original property. The principle was ingeniously 
appropriated as essential. Now, supposing A, tenant in tail, 
resolved to sell his lands to B: he began by selling 
them to C, usually his attorney, technically called 
‘tenant to the precipe, or writ. Then B commenced an 
action in the Common Pleas against C for the recovery of 
land which, he asserted, had been wrongfully taken from 
him. C, instead of defending his action, ‘vouched to 
warranty’ A: that is, he called in A to defend, on the 
ground that the said A had covenanted to support 
his title; whereupon A, instead of defending his 
action, ‘vouched to warranty’ D. This last, called the 
‘common vouchee’ (the type in Blackstone appears 
as ‘Jacob Morland’), was always the Crier to the Court, 
and for his services he received the fee of fourpence. 
At first he (Jacob) made a great show of fight; he 
denied all B’s statements, and ‘ put himself upon the 
country’: which is, being interpreted, he demanded trial 
by a jury. B then craved leave ‘to imparl’ (to have a 
private conference with Jacob), and the case was solemnly 
adjourned. When it came up again, Jacob was not to 
be found : ‘he hath (it was adjudged) departed in con- 
tempt of the Court’. Evidently—or so it seemed 
—he had had no answer to make. So B’s claim was 
allowed ; C was to have as much of A’s lands as he had 
nominally lost ; whilst A, in his turn, was to have the 
same remedy against Jacob, who, having no means at 
all, cheerfully accepted the responsibility. Then a writ 
was issued to the sheriff of the county wherein the 
lands were situate: directing to give possession to B, 
whose title was constituted by the record of transactions 
aforesaid. 

As the centuries went by, the farce grew ever more 
flagrant still ; for, though the action was begun by the issue 
of a writ, most of the other proceedings took place on 
paper. Sir Frederick Pollock says that, if the disentailed 
were a peer, a sergeant was actually briefed to move that 
the Court lands held from the Crown were never subject 
to this process (they cannot now be disentailed without a 
special Act of Parliament). By another barefaced fiction, 
colonial property might be disentailed in England. The 
deed would roundly assert that the Island of Antigua (or 
what not) lay in the parish of St. Mary Islington: the 
operation of this geographical miracle giving jurisdiction 
to the Court of Common Pleas. One would have sup- 
posed that something simpler might have served; but, 
though laymen scoff, the lawyer hath ever considered 
these tomfooleries with peculiar awe. My Lord Coke 
denotes with solemn reprobation a counsel named 
Hoord who scoffed thereat in the House of Lords, and 
whom a judge rebuked, seeing that he ‘dares speak 
against common recoveries’; and as late as ’20 Thomas 
Coventry, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, concludes his treatise 
on the subject with a solemn protest against any change, 
‘which could know no end but an apparent confusion, 
or clearing away a path for the access of some modern 
Pretender to strip the ivy from the venerable oak of our 
boasted Constitution, the only emblem that remains of its 
antiquity and endurance.’ 

As for fines, they were so called for that they ended 
a controversy. They were simpler, and still more ancient, 
than recoveries. A fictitious action was begun by the 
purchaser against the vendor of an estate; but the 
vendor soon gave in, the matter was compromised, a fine 
was paid to the Crown, and the record hereof was the 
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new man’s title. Fines were used, though not so effec. 
tively as recoveries, to bar entails. In ’33 one of the 
first Acts of the Reform Parliament was the statute for 
the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries. It was a mere 
question of procedure: the end was attained by the 
enrolment of a deed in Chancery. But the law itself 
remained unaltered. Now both recoveries and fines are 
years deep in the dust of the grave. The landlords, too, 
took long since to defending themselves by means of the 
dark and subtle devices of the conveyancer. Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, a great lawyer of the Commonwealth, and 
finally Chief Justice of the Common Pleas under 
Charles I1., invented and perfected a system of family 
settlements which secures the secular interests of our 
great historic houses as well as, if less directly t han, any 
enactment could do. 


THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER—III 


fFXHOUGH tthe establishment of British authority 
throughout the belt of hill-country between the 
Indus and Afghanistan is one of our most important 
measures of defence, our relations with the tribes which 
hold some of the principal gateways of India are still 
somewhat unsatisfactory. This is no fault of Lord Roberts 
and his military colleagues, who have done their utmost, 
but of the ancient and clumsy system which leaves the 
control of this most vulnerable portion of our frontier to 
the Punjab Government. The hands of the Deputy Com- 
missioners are tied by unreasonable restrictions; and, 
instead of dealing with the tribes in a firm, just, and con- 
sistent manner, we have a different policy for each valley; 
while our negotiations with some of the petty robber 
chieftains have puffed them up with an idea of their own 
importance and encouraged them in their unruliness. The 
Punjab Government, apprehensive of incurring respon- 
sibility, has also drawn an imaginary frontier at the foot ot 
the hills, and though tribesmen come swaggering across 
the line into our bazaars as much as they please, no Briton 
is permitted to step a yard beyond it. Had our officers 
leave to seek sport in the nullahs of this region they 
would certainly be welcomed by the tribesmen. None 
who knows this people will under-estimate the effect of such 
visits in advancing our good relations with the hill-men, 
who, fond as they are of the rupee, would gladly serve as 
shikarees, supply the sahibs with transport and necessaries, 
and so, understanding us better, become our friends. On 
the Baluch frontier, happily out of the jurisdiction of the 
Punjab Government, things have been differently managed. 
Sir Robert Sandeman had free hand, with the result that 
we have no difficulties in that region. The system he 
successfully carried out, while preserving the autonomy of 
the tribes, blocks not the frontier; the tribesmen have 
to admit us into their territory and permit us to construct 
military roads where we consider them necessary. In 
Baluchistan we have gained the friendship of the tribes- 
men as well as’ their respect, whereas in the North- 
West their attitude is still too often one of insolence or 
open hostility. Nevertheless much has already been done 
to advance our influence, despite the evils of some 
existing methods of procedure. Excellent military roads 
have been constructed on the frontier, and some of the 
most important appear on the sketch-map accompanying 
the first of this series of articles. The road here is, 
indeed, the great civiliser. The tribesmen are eager to 
earn money by working as navvies and soon realise the 
advantage of opening their _valleys to trade. 
To begin at the southern extremity of the North-West 
frontier: it was obviously necessary that the districts on 
either side our railway at Quetta should be completely 
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under control. We therefore occupied the Bori Valley, 
and later annexed the Zhob Valley, the inhabitants 
offering to place themselves under our protection ; for 
here they had known Sir Robert Sandeman and _ his 
system, and were well disposed towards us. The country 
between the Zhob and the Registan desert is now in a 
settled condition, and the people would stand by us in 
war. We have a cantonment at Loralai in the Bori 
valley ; and a good road passing by it connects Dera 
Ghazi Khan with Quetta, thus affording a supplementary 
route for troops marching from the Punjab on our ad- 
vanced base, But to the north of the Zhob our position 
is not so secure; for here the Punjab Government bars 
the advance of our influence with its arbitrary frontier 
line. The Gumal valley is the route that would most 
probably be followed by an invader, for it is practicable 
for all arms, and roads lead to its head from the chief 
cities of Afghanistan. It was not till our military autho- 
rities had insisted on the necessity of our controlling this 
gateway into India that the Political Power reluctantly 
consented to our posts and roads being pushed up the 
valley. The next important valley to the north is the 
Tochi, affording another route for an invader to Lahore ; 
but, so far from having established our influence 
here, we have not yet even explored this valley. 
Next to the North is that Kuram Valley where we had 
some troubie with the Afghans recently. There is a 
direct route through it from Kabul to the Indus an in- 
vader might follow instead of attempting to force the 
Khyber. Bannu, our post at the entrance of the Kuram 
defile, is of great stragetic importance, since troops could 
be concentrated there at the outbreak of war, either to 
carry on offensive or defensive operations towards Kabul, 
or to fall on the flank of an enemy advancing on the 
Gumal. Good roads now connect Bannu with Dera Ismail 
Khan, Kohat, and Kushalgarh ; and a railway to it from 
Kalabagh is considered desirable. We have established 
posts in the Kuram Valley, and are ina position to defend it 
at Peiwar Kotal. No efforts should be spared to bring the 
tribes between the Kuram and the Kabul rivers gradually 
under authority, for were they hostile our communications 
with the Khyber would be very insecure. Our relations 
with the warlike Afridis, who occupy the mountains 
between the Kohat and the Kabul river, have been 
much improved of late ; but until the Sandeman or some 
similar system has been introduced into this district we 
shall never be able to rely on the friendship of the tribes 
in the event of a war with Russia; and yet at no 
other point of our frontier would local assistance be more 
necessary to us. Kohat is a post whence the defence of 
the Khyber position could be effectively supported ; and 
for years the military authorities have consequently urged 
the construction of a good military road from Kohat to 
Peshawar as a matter of the utmost importance. It is 
due to the policy of the Punjab Government that such a 
road does not yet exist. Had we dealt wisely and firmly 
with the Afridis we should ourselves have long since made 
this road; and the tribesmen, far from opposing, would 
willingly have lent their assistance. The Punjab Govern- 
ment, however, considers it the more prudent plan to 
leave this country closed to us, and is content to subsidise 
the tribesmen on the condition that they maintain a suit- 
able road. The Afridis take their subsidy punctually 
enough ; but the Kohat-Peshawar road which they provide 
in return is little better than a goat track, and is almost 
useless for military purposes. To the north of the Kabul 
river we are establishing friendly relations with the people 
of Swat and Bajur; but the Indus valley, from a few 
leagues above Attock to a little below the mouth of the 
Gilgit river, is still closed to us. With the co-operation 
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of our tributary, the Maharajah of Kashmir, we have 
carried a military road from Rawal Pindi through Kashmir 
to our northernmost post, Gilgit; and a railway into 
Kashmir, projected for some years, will not only be of 
strategic advantage, but is like to prove commercially 
profitable. From Gilgit we are bringing under control 
Dardistan, Chitral, and Kafristan, and are raising local 
levies, which under Britisk officers will help to guard this 
northern gateway of India. 

But the measures which of all others would tend most 
to make India secure are those which in all probability 
will be carried out beyond our frontiers—in Afghanistan 
itself, if the Ameer give his consent. According to officers 
well qualified to form an opinion on the subject, we ought 
then to make Kandahar impregnable, and advance our 
railway from Chaman up to that fortress and possibly 
beyond it to Girishk; extend the Peshawar railway to 
Kabul (a favourable alignment has been found); and 
connect Kabul with Kandahar by a railway passing 
through Ghazni and Kalat-i-Ghilzai. This last would be 
carried across a flat and easy country, and its cost would 
not be heavy. It would be of immense service to us, 
enabling us to concentrate troops quickly at any point on 
our first line of defence or to push on rapidly to the relief 
of Herat or Tashkurghan. Some maintain that we should, 
moreover, assist the Afghans to strengthen the defences 
of Herat and Balkh. It would be well, at any rate, to 
establish telegraphic communication with India and to 
maintain in these places resident British officers who 
would watch our interests, and make it more difficult for 
Russia to hoodwink Britons with plausible pretexts when 
she next violates the frontier. It has been recently 
suggested that we should extend our railways still further 
into Afghanistan, and connect them with the Russian 
system. From a military point of view this would appear 
to be about as suicidal a step as could well be taken, if 
only because it would enable the Russians, were we driven 
back, to place their rolling stock on our lines and utilise 
them as they advanced. 

In this short sketch of our defensive scheme on the 
North-West frontier I have not touched on the important 
subsidiary works that have been achieved, nor on the vast 
improvements that have been effected in all departments 
of the military organisation while Lord Roberts was Chief. 
It is mainly due to him, among other things, that our 
arsenals and depots are now well provided with the 
munitions of war, that our arrangements for transport 
are so much better than they were, that the quantity of 
railway rolling stock and the number of camels and other 
animals available in time of war have been so considerably 
increased. As for the men on whom we have to rely to 
carry through the defence of our Indian Empire when the 
time comes, we know that Lord Roberts has left our 
Indian army in an admirably efficient condition. But it 
is a very small army indeed when the work to be done 
is considered. More white troops, longer service for India, 
and certain reforms are imperatively needed. These 
questions will no doubt shortly be brought before Parlia- 
ment; and it would be well if every Briton could realise 
that they are questions of far more moment for his 
country than any others at present under its considera- 
tion. KE, F. Knicut. 


THREE-BALL GOLF 


| sieinanasysiaet points in golf are brought out when 

three players are engaged. Such a match can only 
take place on a fairly empty green; but with a clear 
course and no likelihood of pressure from behind, a three- 
ball game is exceptionally good and diverting. The time 
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it takes is considerably greater than the ordinary single or 
foursome ; and the new elements make up for the excess. 
At St. Andrew’s there are few players in June; and, given 
a player who is strikingly superior to other two, you get 
a far more interesting game than when the same player 
takes out one to whom he has to give a fourth or a third. 
Now, Mr. Everard is playing a very strong and steady 
game. He can register his round with mechanical 
accuracy: much as a practised rifleman can register his 
twenty-one at different distances. He scarce ever makes 
a slip, and but for varying chances, but for balls to 
bound and putts to meet, he could play his game on 
paper ere he started. He plays very frequently during 
the slack season with Tom Morris (now in his seventy- 
third year) to whom he is wont to give a fourth, and over 
whom he is very generally successful. This means that 
he can give Old Tom a third. Just now he can easily 
beat me ; and in regular work you might say that he could 
give me also athird. There were no interesting match 
for him with either of us alone; but it is another story 
when he allows the pair of us to take the choice of balls 
at the end of every hole. Last month we played such a 
match, and here are my notes on the event. 

For one thing, the single player must be ever on 
the watch over his opponents’ work. No one more 
mechanically can score, and play for a score, than Mr. 
Everard. He is not easily troubled about what his rivals 
are doing. He calculates what he should take to each 
successive hole, and he rarely fails to come off. But with 
all his equanimity, he cannot afford to ignore his oppo- 
nents ; and to watch them puts a greater strain on the 
attention than is put by the watching of one. Complica- 
tions are ever occurring. The chances are that, though 
one of the two makes a bad drive, or has a bad lie, or is 
bunkered, the other will spurt, and succeed. It is very 
unusual for both to break down in the same hole. The 
single player's attention must, therefore, be continual : 
and the effort is exhausting. 

Another point to note is that the two have a great 
advantage on the putting-green. Their chances of success 
are two to one. If all three are a couple of yards or so 
from the hole, the pull they have is obvious. All three 
are about equal as holers-out. The single player misses, 
and the odds are two to one that one of his opponents 
will hole. That is a great point to the good. It is like 
getting a putt over again. At the Cross-Hole of St. 
St. Andrew’s (that is, the fine plateau at the fifth hole 
out, where of old there were holes for outgoing and 
incoming matches, there being only one on the other 
greens), Sayers once missed a putt at the Great Open 
Tournament. He took it back, played it again, and 
holed. Said the big caddie, very knowingly : ‘ There is 
nae second shots for this.’ Now, in the three-ball match 
there is as good as a second, fer if the first man misses, 
the other plays, and may hit. Still stronger is the pull 
for them when one of them lays his putt dead, and holes 
out in a certain number; for then his partner has the 
opportunity of playing straight and strong, and winning 
the hole in one less. For instance, all three are on the 
putting-green in three; Damon (let us call him) lays 
dead and holes out in five ; the Tyrant, playing cautiously 
as in the ordinary game, just misses at four, and takes five 
also; the hole cannot be lost, whatever Pythias may 
do, for a half is already safe. But if, by a five-putt, 
Pythias can go straight at the hole, caring naught for any 
chance of running out, he may succeed in bolting and 
holing out in four. Especially is this the case when the putt 
is down hill; for then, in ordinary circumstances, one has 
to be very cautious not to slip the hole by putting on an 
excess of pace. Here, in fact, isa main element of success. 
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It gives two secondaries the advantage of a better single. 
And if the green is very keen, the advantage is greater 
still. Or put it that all three are approaching a hole with 
a yawning bunker in front. In this case Damon and 
Pythias arrange that the better one at pitching shall 
go straight with the iron, while the other cautiously 
works round the corner. The Tyrant has to contend 
against both their chances, and in his keenness he may 
be trapped in the bunker by a straight shot, for he cannot 
afford to take the safer course. Again, two very long drives 
from the tee by Damon and Pythias, on the lead, make 
the best pass for a short cut to have an advantage in the 
approach. The two can take different routes—one risky, 
but profitable when it succeeds ; the other safe, but taking 
a longer second shot in approaching ; whereas the Tyrant 
must make up his mind to face the first of these two 
hazards, the second being impossible. 

When we three played our match the ground was very 
dry: the grass was more adust than in most Augusts, for 
the effect of Old Tom’s nightly hundreds of gallons of 
water on the putting greens had been comparatively little. 
No such drought had ever been registered in the city, and 
the course felt }.ard with the hardness of a frosty Christmas 
day. The keen putting green was, as we have seen, 
against Mr. Everard. And after a long drive, it was im- 
possible to tell where the ball, though safe, was to alight ; 
for it depended very much upon what slant of a brae or 
knoll it fell. It might ‘skite’ off with lightning speed to 
a bunker on one side, or with equal rapidity to a bed 
hollow on the other. Here, then, the chances were also 
in our favour. The event, I think, is worth considering, 
I had very often to lay dead and hole out for security, 
giving Tom the chance of a long bolt, in which he 
frequently succeeded. This brisked his play, and he 
holed the round in 80 strokes: out, 4, 5, 6, 5, 4, 5, 5, 3, 4 
= 41; in, 4, 3, 4, 4, 5, 5, 5, 5, 4 = 39. Mr. Everard’s 
round was made up as follows: out, 4, 5, 5, 4, 5, 5, 5, 3,4 
= 40; in, 5, 4, 4, 5, 5, 4, 4,5, 5=41; total, 81. Yet by 
a selection of the best of Tom’s balls and my own, our 
round was: out, 4, 5, 5, 5, 4, 4. 4, 3, 4=38; in, 4, 3,4, 4, 
5, 5, 4,5, 4=38; total, 76. In fact, we beat Mr. Everard 
by five holes on the eighteen, though I was playing a 
comparatively poor game, save at the holes where I came 
to Tom’s rescue. His is aremarkable score for a player in 
his seventy-third year; and the other day he secured the 
Open Medal with a clean 83, Thirty years ago he 
equalled Allan Robertson’s famous 79 score, and took his 
place as the finest interpreter of the game. That 7{ was 
made when the links were half their present width, and 
was achieved by faultless play. Now the links are at 
least six strokes easier. In fact, as Davie Ayton remarked 
the other day: ‘It tak’s a full shot to get off the coorse.’ 

J. G. MecPuerson. 


THE SON’S LIE 


I KNEW vaguely that Johnny Kempthorne had gone to 

the bad, and, knowing also the circumstances of the 
case, I realised that there was small hope of his returning 
to the paths of respectability and rectitude. For remorse 
is often only the strongest possible obstacle to penitence, 
and Johnny had cause enough for remorse. 

He was the only son of his mother, a woman widowed 
from the time of his childhood, and famous even among 
the poor folk who occupy the free seats in the great 
chapel at Tallywarn, for her marvellous faith in the Pro- 
vidence of God. He had been the one good thing in her 
life (one might have thought) through twenty years of 
bitter hardship; and he had done much to justify her 
pride. For some time he was the show-pupil of the Board 
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School, and as soon as he had passed his standards old 
Mr. Vivian, the druggist—medical adviser to half the poor 
of Tallywarn—offered to take him as an apprentice. Now, 
Mr. Vivian’s apprentices had a way of getting on in life, 
and Johnny’s succession to the post seemed an event of 
the most hopeful augury to all his friends. And, because 
of his mother, his friends were numerous. At first he 
conducted himself admirably: very quickly he became a 
person of some importance up at the Mutual Improvement 
Society; he taught a large class of boys in the Sunday 
School ; and, as to his capacities as a druggist, it was com- 
monly reported that old Mr. Vivian was once again con- 
gratulating himself on his gift of choosing just the boy 
who might be trusted to make use of any opportunity 
given him to better his condition. 

Then Johnny went to London. A predecessor with 
Mr. Vivian had a flourishing business there, and Johnny 
went to fill a vacancy and complete his training. It was 
his declared ambition to return some day and open a shop 
of his own in Tallywarn. Doubtless Sarah, his mother, 
had her misgivings when she thought of the manifold 
temptations of the great city; but she had infinite faith 
in her son, and this going away was after all a necessary 
step in his advance towards the splendid position he was 
some day to occupy. Whatever her fears, she kept them 
resolutely to herself; yet during his last few days at home 
Johnny learnt much which he had never guessed until now 
as to the passionate intensity of her love for him. 

He left home shortly after Christmas, and for well-nigh a 
twelvemonth he laboured in London sending regularly 
letters whose contents passed quickly from mouth to mouth. 
Every one knew, and for Sarah’s sake was glad, that 
Johnny was doing well. Then he came home resplendent. 
His mother had still her old place in the free-seats, and 
Johnny (since a grown man may not sit among the women) 
was about to leave her there and cross to the other side 
to find a seat for himself. But one of the more prominent 
members had seen. He left his pew quickly and touched 
the young man on the shoulder: ‘You and your mother 
must come into my pew to-day, he said. It was a very 
small matter; yet it was pleasing to the congregation that 
the widow should be thus exalted through the son for 
whom she had done so much. 

All this I heard from time to time, and though the 
young man had no place in my thoughts I shared the 
general impression that he was doing well. And suddenly 
I heard that he had ruined himself and come near to break 
the widow’s heart. There was a girl in the story—pretty 
and worthless ; Johnny had robbed his master, and, being 
detected, had left his work and let himself be lost in 
London. By his own act he had raised a barrier betwixt 
himself and the honourable success he coveted, yet even 
now forgiveness awaited him, had he but known it ; all over 
London there were good people—patient ministers among 
the poorest—who were daily on the look-out for him. 
For every one in Tallywarn held the widow in great 
respect, and though Johnny himself was a sufficiently 
commonplace person, there were many who for her sake 
would have helped him to a new start in life. But none 
of those with whom Sarah’s friends communicated found 
any trace of him. 

I chanced one day to meet Russell, a very enthusiastic 
person who has thrown away what should have been a 
happy life on the poor of the East End. ‘I wish you'd 
come down to our place,’ he said. ‘ There’s a fellow whom 
we found dying and are taking care of. He's bound to 
die, but I have an idea from something he said that he 
comes from your part of the country, and therefore he 
might like to see you. There isn’t much time.’ 

The suggestion seemed unreasonable enough, but I did 
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not refuse. ‘I'll come at once,’ I said, and an hour later 
he ushered me into the clean but meagre room where his 
charge lay dying. The man was delirious—he had a 
sharp attack of inflammation of the lungs—and even 
before I reached the bedside I recognised his voice, and 
knew that I was to see the last of Johnny Kempthorne. 
‘Yes,’ I said to Russell, ‘I know the man. I'll stop with 
him.’ 

I learnt a good deal of history during the hours that 
followed. It was plain that the girl had been consistently 
mercenary ; plain also that he had not been slow to 
understand. He cursed her frantically—not so much for 
her ultimate unfaithfulness, as that a creature so worth- 
less should have tempted him to so ruinous a folly. Also, 
he cried out sometimes of the horror of the judgment 
that awaits the sinner; he had already judged himself, 
and suffered the utmost penalties of sin in dread anticipa- 
tion. But he talked chiefly of his mother, the widow, 
and then I understood that from the very moment of his 
fall an agony of repentance had killed the very hope of 
his recovery. 

Presently he grew quieter, and ceased to speak. I 
watched on, and he awoke from his troubled sleep, and 
his wandering eye met mine. I could find no speech such 
as the occasion demanded. ‘Well, Kempthorne,’ I said, 
weakly. 

He stared at me doubtfully ; then, recognising a familiar 
face, he spoke. ‘They don’t tell me what I do want to 
know,’ he said. ‘Tell me: am I goin’ to die ?’ 

I looked across at Russell, who shrugged his shoulders 
hopelessly. ‘I am afraid,’ I said. ‘I am afraid j 

A sudden gift of energy came to him. ‘ Look!’ he 
cried, interrupting me. ‘ Hark to what I d’ say..... 
I've heard them say sometimes that there’s no Hell, an’ 
no Heaven; I’ve heard tell that when a man comes to die 
he can die as easy as an old horse, with no fear of any 
other life or any judgment. Tell them they lie. I’m in 
the Pit of Hell this moment, because of the judgment I 
must face.’ 

He had spoken with a dreadful earnestness, struggling 
for the mastery of his breath. He paused, and I was 
speechless, beholding his horror of approaching death. 
Then he spoke again. 

‘Only one thing is beyond the power of forgiveness : 
everything I did I did with the sure knowledge that to 
have me sin would be worse than death to mother. How 
should she care to think of Heaven, knowing I should 
never come there? Let alone the sorrow of it, she had a 
pride in me, an’ how could she face the blessed spirits 
knowin’ she had a son burnin’ and groanin’ in punishment 
for ever? They d’ say ’tis easy to repent an’ be saved 
when you’m dyin’ ; an’ that’s the devil’s own lie. How 
should God make a fool’s bargain like that ?’ 

Again his breath failed him. ‘ You’re one o’ Tallywarn,’ 
he continued. ‘ Would ’ee do something to give ease toa 
man that’s dyin’ without hope? You could make death 
easier.’ 

‘T will do anything,’ I said. 

‘Then send a message for me,’ he said. ‘Tell mother 
you was with me when I died. Tell her I was like a man 
in Hell at first, thinking of what I done. Tell her the 
pa'son spoke to me, an’ I repented—God knows I did 
repent—an’ that before I died I hadn’ any fear of death. 
‘Tis my lie an’ I will take the punishment of it. Tell her 
I gave you this message before I died: “At the last 
moment he repented of his sin, an’ died trusting in the 
mercy of God.” Will you tell her that? Let her live in 
peace until she dies and finds out.’ 

The last cry came with pitiful urgeycy: the boy felt 
his senses slipping from him, and was fain to die in the 
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assurance that his last stupendous lie would not prove 
unavailing. No man could have disobeyed his eye. ‘I 
will tell her,’ I said at length, and on the words his 
resistance to the disease broke suddenly, like the snapped 
string of a violin. In a moment he was beyond all mortal 
communication ; the delirium came upon him again, and 
for an hour he raved of the girl who had ruined him, and 
of the awfulness of impending death. God would not 
forgive him, he cried again, nor could he dare to ask 
forgiveness now that he was so near the end. ‘Towards 
seven in the evening he died, and as I left the place and 
went forth again into the busy world of the living I began 
to comprehend the full import of the promise I had 
made. .... 

But when next they held a ‘ Love-Feast’ up at the 
chapel Sarah Kempthorne told with many tears and sobs 
of her bereavement. Her grief was pitiful to behold, and 
it was manifest that because of her trouble she had not 
very long to live. But her ery was one of praise and 
thanks to Heaven; one would have thought it impossible 
that so great a grief could dwell in a heart so filled with 
joyful gratitude. ‘I shall go to him,’ she cried. ‘I shall 
go to him, but he will not return to me.’ And to the 
end she looked confidently to meet her son when she 
should enter upon the life beyond. 

H. D. Lowry. 





HAS NELSON HEARD? 


: AS Nelson heard ?’ 
Death's angel spake what time the sea was rent 
With that big plunge. Far land-clap, and the word — 
‘Content’, 


Content : even so, 
Great sailor; let the immortal signal fly— 
Enough ! we know our ‘duty’, and we know 
To die. 


To die. No loud 
Thunder of battle shakes the furious scene : 
And, if we die in silence, are you proud, 
O Queen? 


O Queen, ’tis thus 
For you we die, no matter where or when 
Or how we die, the while you say of us— 
‘O nobly died! O glorious Englishmen !’ 
T. E. BROWN. 





REVIEWS 


THE DEEDS OF MONTROSE 


The Memoirs of James, Marquis of Montrose, 1639-1650. By 
the Rev. GEORGE WISHART, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Translated with Introduction, Notes, Appendices and the 
Original Latin (Part II. now first published), by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER D. MurRDOCcH, F.S.A. Scot., Canon of St, 
Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, and H. F. MORLAND 
Simpson, M.A. London: Longmans. 


Wishart’s was the book tied round Montrose’s neck when he 
was hanged in the High Street of Edinburgh. The Bishop 
no more sympathised than Mark Napier did with the Montrose 
who led the Covenanters, so he begins his memoirs at the date 
when his hero’s eyes were opening to a treason his constitutional 
remonstrance (as he conceived it) could not cover. The 
National Covenant, let it be repeated, was a constitutional 
remonstrance, and was signed by nearly everyhody in Scotland : 
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the Solemn League and Covenant was a vastly different thing, 
and, though it was signed by Charles II., it was never subscribed 
by Montrose. Wishart, however, with Napier and all the 
Episcopalians, abhors the earlier deed ; and though he had the 
material, he had not the heart for a history of Montrose’s 
beginnings. He had known the Great Marquis asa boy. The 
St. Andrews student left his trunks at the house of the parish 
minister in vacation, and the record is still extant of his tip of 
two shillings to the minister’s servant. Golf was a favourite 
game of his and it is more than possible that he and the minister 
had many a round together long before 1639. OF this early 
association, however, little is recorded save the custody of the 
‘furniture and trunks.’ And it pleads strongly for the credibility 
of Wishart’s memoir. Montrose’s own share in the book is a 
matter of conjecture. There can be no doubt that—at least, 
in the first part, written when he and Wishart were banished 
men in Holland—some share he had. The vigour of the 
Latin here and there suggests the actor rather than the eye- 
witness—which latter, moreover, Wishart could not always 
have been. And undoubtedly Montrose had a finer literary 
gift than the worthy Bishop’s, and was quite as good a Latinist 
as he, if not a better. 
Of Wishart himself his latest editors have gathered together 
all that there is toknow. It is matter for regret that there 
should be little to tell of so loyal and steadfast a friend. 
Minister of St. Andrews, as we have seer, he was himself a 
graduate ofthat University; though part of his course had been 
taken at Edinburgh. In 1625 (@/at 26), he was o:dained by 
Archbishop Spottiswoode to the parish of Monifieth. In 1626 
he went to St. Andrews, and in 1627 Montrose came up. For 
ten years Wishart ministered in the old city. What with golf, 
archery, hawking, the society of learned men, an aristocratic 
body of undergraduates, well-stocked cellars, and choice of fish, 
flesh, and fowl in the larders—a most pleasant place it must have 
been. The storm broke in 1637. Montrose was a member of the 
committee of four appointed to represent the nobles in that larger 
committee of sixteen known to history as the Tables. Wishart, 
as an Episcopalian, was on the other side, so he fled to New- 
castle and probably to London. The work went merrily or, 
and the protest against interference with the freedom of the 
Kirk soon developed into attack upon the liberty of the 
individual and the authority of the Crown. In 1€40 the exiled 
parson was appointed to a lectureship at St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, and was driven thence by the Covenanting army under 
Leslie : to return in 1641, when Leslie went back to Scotland. 
Montrose was then in retirement. He had discovered whither 
his allies were tending, had remonstrated with them, had 
forfeited their confidence, and had gone to gaol for it. Wishart, 
too, had his taste of imprisonment in a filthy dungeon in Edin- 
burgh called the Thieves’ Hole ; for Newcastle fell to Leven, 
and he was carried back to Scotland a prisoner. Tippermuir 
was fought; Aberdeen followed; but not till Montrose’s 
brilliant victory of Kilsyth was Wishart set free. He in- 
stantly sought Montrose’s camp, and became his Secretary 
and Chaplain and constant companion during the rest of the 
campaign. After Philiphaugh he went with his commander 
to Holland, was given the chaplaincy of a Scots Regiment 
in the pay of the States-General, and was presently pro- 
moted to the pastorate of the Scots congregation at Schiedam. 
This was after the fatal descent upon Caithness and the disaster 
of Corbisdale. The Queen of Hearts stood Wishart’s friend, 
and he is said, on no evidence at all (as his present editors 
remark), to have been her chaplain. She was, however, too 
anxious to avenge her brother’s death and to get her nephew on 
the throne which was to pass to her own heirs, to neglect 
Montrose’s friend and chaplain. And Wishart, though in exile, 
had his ways made comparatively smooth for him. At the 
Restoration he obtained another lectureship at Newcastle. In 
1661 he received a grant of £300 from the Scots Parliament, 
and was next year consecrated Bishop of Edinburgh. He 
died in 1651, and was buried in the Chapel Royal at Holyrood, 
where his grave may still be seen. 

To Wishart’s memoir it is not too late to bespeak the atten- 
tion of every one who is interested in the greatest of the Grahams. 
Indeed, it is impossible to boast an acquaintance with the 
history of the Civil War unless one knows his Wishart at first 
or second hand. Mark Napier discovered well-nigh everything 
about Montrose there was to know, and set it forth in an 
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invaluable book. He attacked Macaulay, the Whigs are still 
attacking Aim. Every new investigation, however, proves how 
careful and accurate the Edinburgh advocate was in every 
respect. The present editors, however, furnish certain facts 
and details unrecorded of Napier, and are especially strong in 
their treatment of the Assynt business : inclining to the belief 
that Neil Macleod was at one time in arms with Montrose. 
They prove conclusively that he was, in addition to his other 
qualities a liar, inasmuch as he told two ‘stories, both which 
cannot betrue. Either he did z0¢ betray Montrose, and in that 
case he lied when he claimed the reward; or he did betray 
Montrose, and in this one he lied when he set up his alibi. 
Canon Murdoch and Mr. Simpson succeed in substantiating a 
further charge against him. It has often been asserted that 
Montrose went to Ardvreck Castle for shelter and help. The 
partisans of the Macleods, on the other hand, maintain that he 
lost his way in the hills, and fell into Maclecd’s hands by 
accident. It seems improbable on the face of it that Montrose 
should wander aimlessly westward from the Kyle of Sutherland. 
Even a three days’ mist would not dissemble so noisy a river 
as the Oykell, and the east coast haze is not so fatal to orienta- 
tion as that which envelops the top of Ben More for nine 
months out of the twelve. It seems rational to suppose that 
Montrose went into Assynt because into Assynt he meant to go. 
For the rest it seems established that Macleod had been on 
Montrose’s side. He was invited by Montrose to join him in 
Orkney, and it is now asserted with no small measure of proof 
that local tradition is right, and that McLeod of Assynt’s was 
a betrayal under trust. 

Canon Murdoch and Mr. Simpson have achieved a 
noteworthy book. Their translation is scholarly ; their notes, 
critical and historical, are accurate and instructive. Also, their 
book is one for Englishmen to read: now, above all, when 
there is no such hero as the Man of Words, and no such 
heroism as surrendering, in the name of sentiment, for the sake 
of office, a national interest at the stand-and-deliver of a gang 
of political high-tobymen, 


THE VIRTUOUS WOMAN (NEW STYLE) 


Woman's Misston. By Eminent Writers. Edited by the 
Baroness BURDETT-Coutts. London: Sampson Low. 


The ‘advanced’ woman is justified of herself in nothing so 
much as in consciousness of virtue, unless it be in shame- 
lessness of self-praise. If for long years her light lay hid 
under a bushel, it flares—or flickers—now from every public 
doorstep. It was long her fate to play the mute, inglorious 
ministering angel. But those were days when personal para- 
graphs were not; when the bray of the New Journalist was 
not uplifted in the land; when the interviewer, fount of strong 
sensation and sweet sentiment, was unimported; they are long 
since departed our midst, and are as much of the fashions of the 
past as good Elizabeth Fry. Woman, says the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, ‘has been generally a silent worker forthe benefit of her 
fellow beings ; doing good by stealth. But that was in the time 
of her oppression. Emancipated, she hastes to advise her left 
hand of everything her right hand is in the act todo. Half her 
pleasure in philanthropy, it would seem, isin the fame of it. She 
has exchanged the cloister for the market-place; she makes 
not private vows but public speeches; the measure of her 
goodness is in the notoriety achieved thereby. For all which 
excellent reasons, the world’s social or moral progress, receiving 
at the Chicago Exhibition ‘peculiar consideration’; and the 
time being come to ‘focus and illustrate in a definite form’ her 
share in the development of the nineteenth century : it is fitting 
that the story of her deeds of mercy should be published to the 
world in a book 500 pages long, designed for the Biggest Show 
on Earth-—there to be supplemented by five volumes of type- 
Written reports. 

Whatever the quality of the matter reserved for the delecta- 
tion of Chicago, that which is in print is marked throughout 
with ‘the charm of personal narrative,’ with ‘the vitalising 
touch which is given by individuality.” ‘Praise the work of 
woman’s hand,’ sings the lady poet of the occasion. Sunshine 
has been diffused in many ‘an unknown circle’ by good women ; 
‘brightness and hope’ have they imported ‘into the dark lives 
ofdumb millions of toilers’ ; womanhood has been elevated, and 
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every country (ours in particular) is made proud of its daughters. 
Why not, then, canonise the good women at once? Why wait for 
the death of them, when they will not be here to grace (and 
enjoy) the ceremony? If, in the process, a strong sidelight be 
thrown upon each individual woman’s life and character, the 
interest of the whole Halfpenny Press may be had for the 
asking. Is it not something to learn that one philanthropic 
lady constitutes herself special interpreter to the ‘ Carpenter of 
Nazareth’? that another makes a pulpit of the platform? Is 
it not thrilling to read of an enthusiast who welcomes illness 
itself as an aid in running a boy’s club? of another who all 
but fell into the water on her first visit to a navvy settlement ? 
It was this last bright spirit whose privilege was to see ‘a 
refined and delicate clergyman in a white surplice,’ con- 
descending to preach to ‘drivers in red or purple waist- 
coats adorned with large pearl buttons,’ and to note that 
their womenkind were ‘ mostly stout, capable persons.’ ‘ Fancy 
that!’ Such was the effect that when she presently went 
out under the ‘overarching sky, bespangled with stars,’ and 
the ‘silent protecting hills stood dumb about’ her, she ‘felt in 
a new world’. He that would further seek the Virtuous Woman 
may find her in still another gentle philanthropist who scattereth 
Bibles among navvies, every man-jack of them ‘as clean as a 
baby on its christening day’, and expressing himself in such 
terms that the Young Person might listen and be unashamed. 
A sixth there is ; and she seeketh neither wool nor flax, but the 
turnip-fly upon his native heath. A seventh there is, and she 
rejoiceth in Snowdrop Bands of moral ’Arriets—a thing to 
wonder at. An eighth there is, and, instead of making fine 
linen and selling it, also of delivering girdles to the merchants, 
behold ! she giveth sailors and fishermen a ‘ bright and cheery 
home’—‘ the Bible in, the drink out ’—and a ‘bright, readable, 
and chatty illustrated monthly’. A ninth—but of all these 
fair missionaries is not the story, brave with feminine super- 
latives and flowers of speech, told in the five hundred pages of 
Woman's Mission? ‘Women of delicate frames and heroic 
spirit’ they are; for have we not the assurance of one among 
themselves? Moreover, they reveal an aptitude not only for 
reforming the world but for appreciating their own benevolence 
which, while infinitely praiseworthy (perhaps), must certainly 
be monstrous startling to the old-fashioned Sister of Charity, 
who visited the sick, and clothed the naked, and did all the 
other acts of mercy, temporal and spiritual, not that she might 
blow her trumpet in this world, but save her soul alive. 

We must not be misunderstood. The women of our century 
have done and are doing good and noble work. Hospital, 
home, school, prison, the cause of industry and the cause of 
sanitation owe much tothem. But, in philanthropy as in art, 
self-consciousness is an unmixed evil, and latter-day benevolence 
is nothing if not self-conscious. If good has been accomplished, 
so likewise have follies been done. It is one thing to applaud 
a Florence Nightingale ; it is another to exalt the girl in her 
teens, who spends her Sunday afternoons in reading novels of 
‘a strong, pure tone’ to young men. Many of the charities 
recorded in Woman's Mission are admirable in themselves. It 
is the sickly sentiment, the petty vanity, the trick of mutual 
adulation pervading the record that offend. 


CATHOLIC EVANGELICALS 


French Jansenists. By the Author of J/any Voices and 
Spanish Mystics. London: Kegan Paul. 


In this book, the author seeks to gather together ‘some of 
the thoughts and sayings of the noblest children of Port-Royal 
and to give in each case a sketch of their lives’. Most of the 
sketches are admirably done, and those of Mére Angélique, 
Saint-Cyran, Antoine Arnauld, and Blaise Pascal deserve 
high praise. A genuine piety runs through their several 
stories—a piety for the most part unalloyed with worldli- 
ness or with vulgarity; and to have the religious instinct 
is certainly to appreciate their many noble and saintly 
sayings. Yet, for a popular book, French Jansenists presents 
an imperfect picture. The history of the Gallican Church 
is not particularly accessible to the general, and the 
author of Spanish Mystics gives no real explanation of 
the causes that incensed the Court against Port-Royal, and 
modified and intensified the opposition, and without it the lives 
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cannot be understood. Again, her chronology is not easy to 
follow, and her book would be vastly the better for a table of 
dates. It has been said that her sketches are admirable ; yet 
one would have appreciated a fuller account of Jansen’s work, 
and a clearer exposition of the line of thought which incensed 
the Papacy. Again, it is scarce seemly to ‘ knock off’ the great 
ecclesiastical historian, Bede of Port-Royal (Gibbon’s authority, 
be it remembered, for the Fathers) in some half a dozen 
pages. More: historical partiality is by no means unpardon- 
able, but this author is really too hopelessly blind to the other 
side of the shield. Grace, culture, and piety—Port-Royal, no 
doubt, possessed them all ; but, in common with all holders of 
predestinarian views, it had the taint of spiritual self-complacency 
as well. ‘Pure as Angels and proud as Lucifer’ was by no 
means a bad description of its nuns. We share the writer’s 
admiration for Antoine Arnauld ; but it may not be denied that 
he was a fire-brand in his way, and that he had not charity. 
It must also be admitted that the Jansenists played their 
enemies’ game in more ways than one ; that their intemperance 
of language and their partisan habit ruined Gallicanism ; that 
their own indiscreetness was equally a cause of their final fall 
with royal bigotry and Jesuit chicanery. Lastly, can there be 
much doubt that if the victory had lain with the Jansenists, 
the Jesuits had trodden the very unpleasant road themselves 
were fain to gd, or that there were any fiercer champions of 
the Revocation and the expulsion of the Huguenots than the 
best of them ? 

To our author French Jansenism and Port-Royal represent 
the last abortive attempt to reform the Gallican Church from 
within. It is more correct to regard them as one phase of the 
Catholic reaction in France. No honest reader, whichever the 
side he takes, can doubt that through the greater part of the six- 
teenth century the best elements of French life were with the 
Reformation—were with Coligny and D’Andelot and Jeanne 
D’Albret. But French Protestantism endured what seems 
to be the inevitable fate of nonconformity. It turned active in 
politics and sterile in religion. Few religious discourses are more 
repulsive than those of its later ministers in the seventeenth 
century, while its last martyrs, the mystic shepherds of the 
Cumisard wars, were as dangerous brigands as ever went up 
the ladder. Good tradesmen it produced no doubt, and the 
Revocation doomed French commerce for the time. But it 
was utterly opposed to the higher life of the nation, and the 
nobler minds of the seventeenth century thought of it only as 
an exploded heresy. Still, the struggle with Calvinism had 
developed a habit of thought within the Church. The defeat 
of Protestantism in the theological arena was in the main 
Jesuits’ work ; and, detestable as the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Jesuit was, it is right to recognise that the Order had 
done good service to civilisation in its protest against the 
Judaising tendencies of Calvinism. It is thanks to the Jesuits, 
indeed, that the Reformation in its subjective nihilism 
did not declare as remorseless a war against culture as 
Ultramontanism has declared on science. In truth, the con- 
dition of the earlier Jesuits—to make the world one with the 
Church—was singularly noble ; but their methods were doubt- 
ful from the first and in the end they grew more worldly than 
the world they sought to convert. If it be too much to say that, 
through their perversion of scholastic theology, they abolished 
the need of repentance as an essential in the Christian life, yet 
at least they held that nothing is a sin the sinner does not at 
the time of sinning will to be one, and that the smallest 
shrinking of the hardened heart at a possible fear of spiritual 
consequences is enough to place its owner with the elect. The 
creed was palatable to His Most Christian Majesty the 
thirteenth Louis and was naturally potent to make the com- 
forting professors the strongest power in the State. But the 
Catholic reaction in Spain, with the deep spirituality and poetic 
mysticism of St. Theresa, with the cultured and refined piety of 
St. Francois de Sales, and the earnest labours of Vincent de 
Paul in France, had of necessity to dismiss such vulgar super- 
stitiousness. Jansen and Saint-Cyran, the first Jansenists, 
were undoubtedly the children of this reaction ; but they were 
alas too Catholic for the Ultramontane Church. Like the 
early Tractarians (whom they clearly resemble), they sought 
the Church’s genuine belief in the Scriptures and the Fathers, 
and they saw, as every careful reader has always seen, that it 
is impossible to make Rome and Catholicism identical terms. 
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It was chiefly, however, on the authority of Augustine, 
that these scholars recalled the doctrine of God’s free 
grace by which alone man is restored and renewed in 
spirit. The more they considered that doctrine, the more con- 
vinced they were, as a matter of necessity that, from the 
standpoint of the early Church, the Jesuits were navght but 
semi-Pelagian (to put it mildly) heretics. To restore the lost 
doctrine tothe place whence it had declined since the death of 
St. Bernard, last of the schoolmen, was the aim of Saint-Cyran 
and the young enthusiasts who rallied round him. Their 
earnest piety and their zeal for education (their schools have 
never been rivalled) initiated and sustained a wonderful 
movement in France, and never did culture and religion walk 
so fairly together as in the gardens of Port-Royal. Some of 
our author’s most charming pages deal with Mére Angélique 
and one must be wanting in all poetic imagination not to feel 
that her monastic ideal, could it ever be maintained, would be 
a source of sweetness and grace, a true aid to the higher life, 
in an erring and cynical world. And the fact that a pries:- 
ridden Court persecuted this woman almost to the death and 
in after years, when it desecrated the last sanctuary of the 
truest Catholicism, did actually drag her from her grave, is a 
fact more scandalous than the Revocation itself. On the 
French aristocracy and on the French Church Port-Royal 
exerted a wholesome influence in the main. In the country at 
large it does not seem to have taken root : its plan of evang¢li- 
sation remained—perhaps through no fault of its own—an 
aspiration. Its political connections are less pleasing to consider. 
In Mars Gallicus Jansen fiercely attacked the foreign policy of 
Richelieu as anti-Catholic: and this, though that policy was 
undoubtedly most patriotic and statesmanlike, had had the 
approval of the great men of the century before—of Coligny, 
Henri Quatre, and Sully—and was presently unfortunate in 
the patronage of de Retz which probably shaped to some 
extent the life-long policy ef its great enemy Louis 
Ouatorze. 

From an Ultramontane standpoint it is hard to see how 
the Papacy could have refused to condemn Jansen, or 
to think his disciples’ attitude logical. The Bishop and 
his friends were forced by their very position to take 
a somewhat suspicious attitude towards the Popes who 
had been allies of Schoolmen and Jesuits. The Popes 
could hardly blind themselves to the fact that the intense 
devotion of the new party to Pauline theology was fatal to their 
claims to supremacy ; and the demand for the popular use of 
the vernacular Bible could not have been reconciled with 
hierarchical claims. Again, the distinction between the /ait 
and the droit as applied to the doctrine of infallibility, while 
most consonant to common sense, would probably make an 
end of most of the later usurpations. The Jansenists, like all 
Catholics, admitted the Pope to be infallible in the determina- 
tion whether propositions were heretical or not: they denied 
his right to be greater than the right of any intelligent person 
to decide whether certain propositions were or were not con- 
tained in a certain book. Persons of the intellect of Cardinal 
Chigi, Madame de Maintenon, and Louis Quatorze would, how- 
ever, hold that the infallibility which could not pronounce on 
the meaning of a book was of little use in practical affairs ; 
and there can be no doubt that a Jansenist triumph would 
probably have involved almost as complete an overthrow of 
Papal domination in France as the policy of the Tudors effected 
in England. For that reason it is deeply to be regretted that 
our author’s heroes in the earlier stages of their history had so 
fatally linked themselves with an unpopular and unpatriotic 
policy. Yet as Gallicans they were the true friends of Church 
and State alike. Had Gallicanism beaten back the Jesuit and 
the Courtier the history of Church and Crown in France had 
run on other and nobler lines. It is perhaps too much to think 
with our author that the attempt to reform French Catholicism 
died with the sacrilege of Port-Royal. There were still great 
and able men, as Bossuet and Fénélon, in the French Church. 
Even Madame de Maintenon dared not return to the comfort- 
able morality of the earlier Jesuits, and in her monastic founda- 
tions she is the imitator of Mére Angélique. Moreover, the 
gibes of Pascal had told on the governing classes, and the 
next reign saw the shameful and ignominious dissolution of the 
arrogant and unscrupulous brotherhood that disgraced the 
traditions of Loyola, 
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ESSAYS A LA MODE 
Miniatures and Moods. By G.S. STREET. London: Nutt. 


The question that one asks oneself involuntarily, after con- 
cluding one of Mr. Street’s miniatures or moods—as the case 
may be—is: Is this a style ora manner? Nor is the question 
unkind, although the answer is ofttimes hard to discover. And, 
concluding the book, we incline to say: it has the makings of 
a style, a personal style, it is full of cleverness, it is alert, some- 
times humourous, it is vigilant, and it is affected. Upon this 
last note it is impossible not to insist, for it is there that such 
blame as we bring is centred. A little affectation is a pleasant, 
even a gay diversion to the monotony of an everyday manner. 
Few men have charm who are not in part affected, who do not, 
that is, show artificiality, and are without shame for their artifice 
in minor points of speech or gait. Artifice implies a conscious 
cultivation, and, like every minor defect, is accompanied by its 
quality. But to be greatly artificial, to show the excessive con- 
sciousness of a certain cultivation in every point of behaviour, 
is to grow tiresome and demand indulgence. Now we are 
far from imparting so large an affectation to these essays of 
Mr. Street. Essays of a minute kind, in which a little 
subject compassed within a little space calls for dainty and 
delicate treatment assuredly should not require bluff or sledge- 
hammer treatment. You must garnish them with sauce and 
serve them @ /a mode. The fault that we find with Mr. Street 
is that he spices his sauce too highly and allows us to taste the 
substance of his dish too little. Toffee is extremely nice, 
observed the philosophical Duke of Patience; but it becomes 
a little cloying when you are compelled to consume toffee for 
breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner. 

On the whole, we select the miniatures for praise in preference 
to the moods. The miniatures—the cameo descriptions, that 
is, of a man, a book, or a passing fashion—are finished with 
much neatness and deftness of touch. At their best they are 
little researches into particular phases of minor or social history 
served up with their really special information amusingly and 
entertainingly disguised. It need not be supposed that Mr. 
Street is uniformly successful in this difficult achievement : 
times there are when he appears to be anxious for nothing 
more than the accumulation of details, and certain quotations 
are sometimes disproportionate in length; on these occasions 
the essay appears to tail off without an end; it is as though 
you had sewn and forgotten to knot your thread. The 
matter of the ‘moods’ is perhaps less skilfully elucidated 
than that of the miniatures. Mr. Street has something to 
say undoubtedly; he has a pleasant, a consciously aristo- 
cratic and superior, view of existence, and he expresses that 
view in the main with unmistakable precision. It is in the 
little essential items that build up this general view that 
you are sometimes aware of occasional uncertainty — shall 
we say Opaqueness? This is peculiarly apparent in the essay 
tiled ‘The Portrait on the Stairs.’ You know exactly what 
Mr. Street desires to express ; you cannot be altogether con- 
vinced of the truth of his details; in this case, indeed, in the 
attempt to express a complete character rather than a complete 
view, the somewhat unconvincing details help to blur the 
complete character; that is not the case as a rule, as we have 
noted, in his expression of a view. On the contrary, one retires 
from a perusal of those essays with a very well-defined notion 
of a compact and coherent series of musings all more or less 
setone way. And that, in its charmingly foppish fashion, is a 
remarkable success. 

We reserve a concluding word upon the literary merits of 
the book. We have said that Mr. Street has the makings of a 
personal and highly interesting style. That he has not yet 
thrown off the habit of imitation may accurately be asserted ; 
but there are so many signs of promise that one does not 
fear upon that score. His chief excellence at present lies in the 
extreme cleverness with which he can handle separate and 
epigrammatic phrases. ‘One of those commonplaces that 
Wisdom feels and cleverness contemns’ is an example of this 
power, which we pick out rather as demonstration than for its 
own sake, although it may well bear quctation on that score. 
He builds up his paragraphs, however, with some monotony ; 
his methods of conjunction are a little inevitable, and you 
begin, after a little while, to look with some dread for the re- 
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currence of those ‘Ands’ and ‘ Buts’ and ‘ Fors’ wherewith 
he loves to follow his full stops. Nevertheless it is delightful 
to read a writer who is witty without ever approaching vul- 
garity or violence, who discovers many signs of an easy and 
clear intelligence, and who, through the windows of an un- 
doubted achievement in the art of letters, shows a promise of 
future work that may be no less witty and intelligent but must 
be more personal and more close to the writer’s mind. 


FOR SALE—RUBBISH 


Social Studies. By Lady WILDE. London: Ward and 
Downey. 


‘** Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech,” exclaimed the 
dictatorial Antediluvian.’ This is not a quotation from a 
novel, but from ‘ The Bondage of Women,’ which is the first 
(and funniest) of a collection of essays, entitled by Lady 
Wilde, who wrote them, Social S/udies. The dictatorial Ante- 
diluvian was Adam. The phrase recalls the great grouse 
story—not Oald Grouse in the Gun-Room—but the editor who 
insisted on style. ‘But though rarely admitted to the Royal 
dignity, the office of the priesthood was often shared by 
women. Her ladyship’s meaning is apparent, though she has 
failed to express it correctly. ‘A woman was’—it matters 
little when or where—‘ required to be the symbol of stainless 
purity, and whether she did or did not fulfil this curious 
requirement, ‘the rose-coloured bridal-veil heightened and re- 
presented the blush of modesty.’ If the blush was heightened 
why did it want to be artificially represented? In any case, 
‘the Jewish writers say that the veil was worn because of 
the angels; for it was the beauty of woman’s hair that 
tempted them down to love the daughters of men.’ Was 
the object to hide the women from the angels, or to 
attract the angels by ‘heightening and representing’ the hair ? 
‘The Esquimaux, who live upon tallow, and drink the blood 
of seals—a creature half fish, and only half human ’—is a pretty 
description, but we fear it is not legitimate, even for an Irish- 
woman. For it is only in Ireland, and not by any means all 
along the Irish coast, that the seal is a creature ‘ half-human. 
And we believe the other half to be not {fish at all, but mam- 
malian and hot-blooded. ‘ Cherubim and Seraphim, Knowledge 
and Love, are they, perchance, the male and female principle 
made eternally objective ...?’ Alas, we know no more than 
Lady Wilde. ‘ Women have to fight their way tbrough closing 
icebergs of social prejudice, cant, and sophisms,’ and ‘there 
might, surely, be an elective Council of representative women, 
to organise measures for the advancement of the sex.’ Might? 
There may! The representative women have only got to elect 
themselves, and organise to their hearts’ content. This is a 
free country. 

An essay on ‘American Women’ incidentally introduces us 
to ‘George Boker, one of the leading poets of America.’ 
From a couple of scientific essays we learn much that is 
interesting. ‘Ireland was torn from the coast of Spain, where 
the Bay of Biscay now flows,’ and ‘ New Zealand was hurled 
by volcanic action’ off ‘the Pacific coast of America.’ From 
the quantity of iron apparently contained in the sun ‘the 
inference may be drawn that life there is not radically dis- 
similar from our own,’ and so it may, because, as already 
observed, this country is, for some purposes, free. ‘ The centre 
of Ireland is as unreclaimed as the centre of Africa.’ No 
doubt Lady Wilde knows best, but one would not find it out from 
a casual inspection of Mullingar. ‘We know all about the 
physical condition of the earth, as it has been existing under 
many mutations for the last ten millions of years or more,’ and 
we not only know, but ‘know from scientific investigation,’ that 
‘six thousand years cover the brief period of its human historic 
life And therefore we have as much right as any dicta- 
torial Antediluvian to make ‘fearless assumptions from the 
known to the unknown,’ such as the late Mr. Proctor made 
in his popular articles on pseudo-astronomy, in which we shall 
be much assisted by gazing at ‘the holy symbol of the Southern 
Cross’, and other similar ‘ heiroglyphics’, in which we ‘can 
recognise the signature of the Omnipotent God written upon 
the mighty dome of Heaven.’ 

There are several other essays, and they all resemble in the 
main those from which we have quoted these inspiriting 
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passages. Owing to the invention of printing and the improve- 
ment of machinery and of paper, and the increasing 
number of persons who are taught to read when they had much 
better be learning something else, there is an enormous quantity 
of such stuff as this being constantly offered for sale, by persons 
about as well and truly ‘educated’ as Lady Wilde. Not that 
we would be understood in the slightest degree to blame or 
censure herladyship. On the contrary we applaud her, because 
probably she writes this stuff in order to sell it—and we hope 
she does sell it—and knows as well, or nearly as well, as we 
do, what transcendent bosh it is. The more things a person 
enjoys, the better for the person, and if people like reading 
these essays, why they might easily like something far more 
pernicious. It is written for the most part in very bad English, 
and sometimes not in English at all. To literature it bears no 
relation whatever. Its production is simply a matter of trade, 
and the trade in it is lawful, and in our opinion should continue 
to be so. The perusal of this sort of printed matter is rather 
more innocuous than the game of ‘word-making and word- 
taking’ (which may give rise to fraud or loss of temper) and 
rather less than the puzzles of how to arrange a row of balls in 
a particular order. But to compare it, as an intellectual 
pursuit, to backgammon would be to insult a good game. 


MORE HAPPY RECOLLECTIONS 


Sume Further Recollections of a Happy Life, selected from the 
Journals of Marianne North, chiefly between the years 1859 
and 1869. Edited by her sister, Mrs. JOHN ADDINGTON 
SyMonpDs. London: Macmillan. 


Mrs. Symonds has made a perilous, but on the whole a 
successful experiment. She admits that from the former 
volumes of her sister’s autobiography ‘it was thought wiser 
to cut out some of the earlier chapters describing well-known 
ground, in order to make room for those more distant journeys 
by which her name has become known.’ It is this excised 
matter—‘ the narratives of those first European journeys, with 
one through Egypt and Syria ’—that owing to the unexpected 
success of her previous enterprise, she now offers to the public. 
Miss North was a born traveller, a born autobiographer, a 
writer capable at times of condensing a chapter in a sentence 
This last volume indeed, suggests the forgotten art, and still 
more the forgotten purpose, of lecturing, which is not to add to 
knowledge but to ‘make wonders from the familiar start.’ 

Miss North stands as a traveller somewhat between Lord 
Byron and a cheap-tripper. Travel had lost its romance 
before she started on her wanderings in ’59. But travelling 
was yet within the means of persons of quality. The globe- 
trotter with his (still more with her) marvellous capacity for 
vulgarising everything he (or she) looks upon was little worse 
than a portent. Nowadays such a being is to be found even 
in old Ronda, from whose terrace you look down a sheer 
precipice of several hundred feet. But it was still fresh 
to Miss North a generation ago. It still ‘seemed a mountain 
surrounded by mountains cleft partially in two by the river 
which fell down some 600 feet amid a mass of greenery, 
turning many old mills, themselves almost hidden in ferns 
and climbing plants,’ and still‘in the far distance we could 
see the rock of Gibraltar no bigger than a pin’s head on the 
sea-horizon, and overhead the great eagles came sweeping 
down so close to us that we could see the evil expression in 
their eyes.’ In ’60 Miss North could write of ‘all Switzerland » 
that it ‘is now as well known as Clapham Common; 
Glarus with its red pocket-handkerchief and Schapsqa cheese, 
Lucerne and the Righi railway, Engelberg with its goats’ milk 
and crowds of old ladies knitting stockings.’ Mr. Finlay’s 
History of Greece carries us far away into the past, yet Miss 
North and her father were hospitably entertained at Athens by 
Mr. Finlay and his wife, and the story of the historian’s 
marriage is told anew. When he was a sailor he fell in love with 
a girl at Varna, and ‘ when his ship was about to sail he made her 
promise to have herself packed in a box and put on board 
unknown to her family, but at the last moment her courage 
failed her and her sister volunteered to take her place.’ This 
curious marriage turned out well. But Mrs. Finlay would 
never accompany her husband to England. ‘She said’—here 
we have a delicious Marianne Northism—‘ the moths would get 
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into her carpets if she left them, and those carpets were the 
pride of her heart.’ 

The volume, like its predecessors is besprinkled with clever 
sayings. Here, for instance, is a description of a miserable 
yacht and its abundant supply of tracts in evil-smelling Ionian 
waters: ‘“Are You prepared to Die?” was the title of 
one, and I remember thinking it added insult to injury, in 
our case.’ There is an undercurrent of sadness in the final 
chapters in which Miss North relates her travels in Sicily, 
Her father died in ’69. ‘For nearly forty years he had been 
my one friend and companion, and now I had to learn to live 
without him, and to fill up my life with other interests 
as I best might.’ Yet even to the end the old spirit flashes 
out now and again. Here is a characteristic touch: ‘A 
regular specimen of Lord Allcash arrived for one night in a 
Palermo carriage with milady, mees, a maid and man ; they 
never stopped more than aday anywhere, and all wore blue 
veils, terrible hats, and long-sleeved water-proof cloaks.’ She 
is at her best, however, in her fourth and fifth chapters, on 
Egypt in ’65 and Palestine and Syria in 66. ‘There is no non- 
sense about either of them ; Miss North takes far less interest 
in scenery or even in antiquities than in the persons with 
whom she is temporarily associated. She gets rid of Thebes 
with ‘I felt quite fit to be pickled and mummified when | 
escaped from the tombs which were far too archeological for 
modern humanity.’ But the inevitable Nile voyage was 
enlivened by the presence of a ‘ French gentleman in tight 
boots and diamond rings, who traced hieroglyphics very 
slowly and kept a journal’. He ‘got up late in the morning, 
and came into the saloon in semi-toilette as we were finishing 
our breakfast, having been strangled and frozen entirely by 
the cold; and mon Dieu / he had no appetite! He would 
take a glass of lemonade and his narghile, and lecture us in the 
most polite and unreasonable way about the 4é//se and English 
barbarism of fatiguing the stomach so early in the morning by 
eating; after a little while he would get faint with hunger, and 
declare the cold would kill him, and mon Dieu he would 
die if he got nothing to eat till so late, and Achmet ya Achmet ! 
And then he began gorging like a boa-constrictor, stop- 
ping every now and then to explain how much better the food 
would have been if etc. etc., after which he began smoking 
again and tried to draw, but on Dieu / he had no time, if he 
only had time he could do something of true merit!’ In 
Palestine Miss North was greatly helped—and occasionally 
inconvenienced—by a marvellous dragoman, one Hadji Ali. On 
one occasion her good sense and courage were still more 
helpful. She was confronted during a sketching excursion by 
three rough creatures who ‘suddenly appeared dancing and 
yelling.” ‘At last one of them tried to catch hold of my arm 
and would have stopped my way, but that was too much for 
a free born British woman to put up, so I picked up a great 
stone, nearly as big as my head, and told him in good English 
to “be off”. I did not swear, that would have been unlady- 
like, but the words were effective, for all three men ran off as 
hard as they could and I walked off with awful dignity up the 
mound, and then sat down, and pretended to sketch’. In 
Syria Miss North ‘found Damascus more Arabian Nights 
like than any other city, and the people less spoiled by 
contact with monks than in Egypt.’ She also met ‘the most 
beautiful man I ever saw, a wild Greek monk with a black 
hood and gown; his head, when calm and _ pleased, would 
have been a model for Christ, but, when savage, it became 
like Mephistopheles.’ But the book is the most delightful and 
unpretentious book of travel covering familiar ground that has 
been published for many a year. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE 


Sir Morell Mackenzie. By H.R. HAwWeEIs. London: Allen. 


Considerins Mr. Haweis’s Str Morell Mackenzie not as a 
controversial vindication, or anything of that sort, but merely 
as a biographical memoir, one is inclined to say that it is 
commonplace in style—or is written in no style at all, which 
you please—and rather dull to read, but that it gives some of 
the dates of events in Sir M. Mackenzie’s life, and presents 4 
partial and incomplete picture of the man himself. We are 
not told how or when he first acquired practice as a physician, 
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We hear that he opened his throat hospital at a particular 
date, and know no more about it until it 1s an institution 
some years old, with funds to administer, and desperate 
quarrels about something, which is not explained, going 
on quite in the normal and successful way of such enter- 
prises. Something, but not so much as one could wish, we 
learn of the kind of person Sir M. Mackenzie was, and how 
he behaved when he was successful and famous. But we close 
the book with the impression that Mr. Haweis has only 
scratched the surface of his subject. We assume, of course, as 
it must be assumed in estimating the sufficiency of a book of 
this kind, that the memoir was worth writing at all. 

As it stands the thing is far too like a newspaper article, 
How, for instance, is it possible to forgive a sentence 
like this one?—‘... The late receptions and suppers, 
lasting into the small hours, were of the most brilliant charac- 
ter, and it was not uncommon to find Irving, Toole, Ellen 
Terry, the Bancrofts, Nillson, Nachez, and such-like dazzling 
combinations, all together between twelve and two in Mac- 
kenzie’s electrically-lighted and splendidly-appointed saloon in 
Harley Street.’ In a daily or weekly newspaper a man writing 
a great deal and having to write against time will sometimes 
drop into this kind of slang, however well he may know it is 
slang, and despise it with his judgment : but that is because it 
is not given to writers—-or given only to a few—to have their 
productive faculty always in the best order, and when the 
column must be filled and good stuff will not come, there is no 
resource except to turn on the common tap. But the author 
of a book can wait, and has no possible excuse for insulting 
his readers with passages lifted half from the ordinary 
paragraph of the ‘Society’ paper and half, apparently, 
from the advertisement of a hotel or a line of steamers. 
In one snippet of a somewhat similar character mention is 
made of ‘the aged Lord Crewe, since gone to his rest.’ We 
hope that Lord Crewe has gone to bed many times since he met 
Sir M. Mackenzie at a hospital dinner. For there is happily no 
reason to suppose that at the time of writing he has ‘gone to 
his rest’ in any more lugubrious sense. 

There is a great deal too much in the book about the manage- 
ment of the Emperor’s case. Nothing is added to our informa- 
tion. Our opinion on the matter is that Mackenzie did right in 
continuing to say that he was not sure the disease was cancer 
until he was sure, and that course, as such expressions of 
judgment always do, ensured the abuse of hasty persons who 
expect experts to know everything, and argue that, because a 
disease turns out to be cancer, it was necessarily showing in- 
competence ever to say that perhaps it would not. With such 
people there is no arguing. At the same time we do not think 
Mackenzie’s way of meeting the attacks upon him was such 
as ought to have commended itself either to his profession or 
to the public. Mr. Haweis affects to adjudicate upon the 
whole controversy, and to do so upon perfectly insufficient 
materials, except in so far as he may be said to make Frederick 
the Noble an ‘ exhibit’ to his statement of the case. In a book 
of this character he had much better have left the whole sub- 
ject alone. Had he done so he would have had room to tell 
us the things about Sir M. Mackenzie which we do not know, 
and which would have properly found their place in a memoir. 


THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE 


The Glacial Nightmare. By Sir H. H. HOWORTH. 
London : Sampson Low. 


This new Fellow of the Royal Society is characteristically 
profuse : also, his work is bewildering with quotations. In 
nine hundred closely printed pages he presents a second appeal 
to common sense against the extravagance of certain geologists. 
The ‘pamphlet’, like its predecessor, is a protest against a 
peculiar kind of uniformity in Nature, whose one true note of 
the kind it is to have worked with similar tools and by 
similar methods in all ages. But some hold that she has 
always worked with the same vigour and intensity; and 
against these Sir Henry abounds in thunderbolts. He cannot 
away with hypotheses transcendental, metaphysical, @ prior?. 
There is a general agreement that it is wrong to enforce 
this doctrine of uniformity, because we are confronted with a 
Contradiction every day. That achild grows two inches every 
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year is no reason at all for concluding that growth goes on for 
three score years and ten. 

To Sir Henry’s mind the great geological puzzle is the for- 
mation of the superficial soft beds, incongruous in structure, 
which mantle the country irrespective of its outline, and are 
studded with wandering boulders. To explain these beds 
has been the anxiety of all geologists worthy the name, and 
the difficulty of the task can easily be measured by considering 
the several theories. Sir Henry’s account of them exacts an 
amount of patience from his readers only an enthusiast may 
cheerfully accord. An enormous field has to be traversed in 
order to discover that the author’s own conclusion largely 
involves a return to the views of geologists this some time on 
the shelf. Charpentier is his absolute authority. He returns 
to the view that in the last period of the earth’s history there 
was a development of glaciers on a large scale wherever 
there was high land. Agassiz carried this principle further 
than he cares to go: for Agassiz not only entertained conjecture 
of a time when the temperate zone was shrouded in ice: he 
also spread it over the tropics. 

The several controversies are carefully presented. One of 
Sir Henry’s objects is to show that the Glacial Theory, as 
usually taught, ignores, and is at issue with, the laws which 
govern the movements of ice. He cannot countenance the 
appeal from sub-lunary experiments on portentous ice-sheets 
to @ priori arguments drawn from a transcendental world. 
He argues that the popular theory is based not upon induction 
but upon hypotheses, some of which are incapable of verification, 
while others can be shown ‘to be false. Hence he calls the 
theory a ‘Glacial Nightmare ’—worthy only the infirm Scientia 
of the Middle Ages. With Charpentier he utterly denies that 
ice could traverse hundreds of miles of level country, and 
climb long slopes. He also denies it the excavating and 
denuding power, thus questioning the prime postulate of tke 
Glacial Theory itself. His masters, Sedgwick and Murchison, 
have taught that there is no plainer witness of any physical 
fact than that Nature has worked with enormous energy and 
rapidity at times and that the rocky _strata teem with evidence 
of violent, vast, and sudden dislocations. Of course, he cannot 
wink at the Flood. A general deluge he holds a necessary 
postulate, if the geological facts are to be duly explained. In 
his previous work on Zhe Mammoth and the Flood he collected 
a vast mass of evidence which went to show that the mammoth 
and some of its companions, including so-called Palzolithic 
Man, were swept away over wide areas by a great water, 
which first drowned, and then covered them with layers on 
layers of foam and gravel. But what about the traditions of 
many nations besides that of Israel? Who were saved from 
the Flood, and how were they saved? Sir Henry does not 
trouble himself with tradition or Scripture. He is satisfied 
that Noah was a myth. 

He admits that his labours may be regarded by critics as 
of secondary importance—as a compilation merely; and_ he 
is so far right. Yet there is evidence of an amount of reading 
and considering which prove him abreast of his age. For the 
ordinary reader he might have played the daw with the pea- 
cock’s plumes, and written without quotation or reference. 
But he has too good sense for that. At the same time it must 
be set down to his credit that the general argument and the 
general theory—such as it is—with a great deal of illustration, 
are his own. But cui dono? Is the play worth the candle? 


OLD DOCUMENTS 


How to Decipher and Study Old Documents. By E. E. 
THoyts. London: Stock. 


This is a small volume with a big title. It commences 
high up with this suggestive line, ‘The Key to the Family 
Deed Chest.’ After the main title, as we have transcribed it, 
comes a second, ‘being a guide to the reading of ancient 
manuscripts’; and below Mr. Thoyts’s name there is further 
mention of ‘An Introduction by C. Trice Martin, Assistant 
Keeper of H.M. Records.’ On the whole, it is better that 
a title should be too long than too short, so as there is 
something we can take hold of, for a title is a handle to a 
book. A lately deceased writer on Australia and on London 
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used periodically to issue large volumes with title-pages which 
were little treatises in themselves and left nothing to catch 
hold of. But Mr. Westgarth’s ways are not imitated here, 
and How to Decipher is a carefully written book, packed 
only too close with interesting facts. One fact, however, 
is left out. The art of reading old manuscripts comes 
almost by nature to some people, and cannot with any 
amount of study be learned by others. The student who 
finds himself deficient in this respect had better turn his 
attentions to something else, before he has been betrayed 
into some serious error. Mr. Price Martin’s preface is very 
amusing, though we cannot always agree with him. He tells 
again the old story of the parish priest, who, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., read mumpsimus for sumpsimus, ‘ because he had 
a thirteenth century missal in which s and m are much alike,’ 
says Mr. Martin. But there is no missal, thirteenth century 
or otherwise, in which s and m are a bit alike, as they often are 
in Hebrew, and the priest, no doubt, erred through pure igno- 
rance and stupidity. A much better story is that about the 
‘chest of silver.’ The historian of one of the northern abbeys 
tol | ‘of a gift of a silver chest by the founder in the eleventh 
century.’ The reader may wonder whether it was a strong box 
for holding silver, or a casket such as corporations present to 
honorary freemen. But a reference to the manuscript solves 
the question in a very prosaic fashion. Unam arcam argenti 
becomes umamarca argenti, one mark of silver. 

Mr. Thoyts confines himself almost exclusively to English 
palaography, and the subject is quite sufficiently large to filla 
small volume like this. The first two chapters are too vague, 
too general, and too much like prize essays, to be of much use 
to students. Mr. Thoyts becomes more practical when he 
recommends a beginner to learn to read shorthand in which 
‘the least stroke or dot, or even a change in the position of a 
line, will entirely alter the spelling or meaning of a word.’ 
Still better is the advice to carefully study an old deed, some- 
thing written in the seventeenth century being preferred. 
Most readers will, however, think a thirteenth century charter 
or grant very superior. It gives the same phraseology, with 
better and generally clearer writing, and, if only for its greater 
age, is of much greater interest. One caution is extremely good, 
and applies to hieroglyphics and lapidary inscriptions as wel] 
as to old parchments, ‘beware of too imaginative guesses.’ 
Mr. Thoyts also discourages his reader from learning too many 
different alphabets at once, but adds wisely, ‘ the true alphabet 
for beginners lies in the contracted words.’ The chapter on 
‘Handwriting ’, that is on telling characters by handwriting, 
might well have been omitted; but that on Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman, Latin, and Old English is very useful, and would be 
still more so if the /fac-szmz/e illustrations had been larger and 
clearer. There is an amusing passage about the Norman and 
the English names for sheep and mutton, pig and pork, calf and 
veal, to which Mr. Thoyts adds some names of flowers. ‘In Berk- 
shire thevillage children call field-daisies—“margs,” abbreviated 
without doubt from the French marguerite. Among garden 
flowers there are pansies, French fensé; gillyflower, girofié 
and many others ; but, as a whole, there are few words of 
distinctly Latin origin to be found in the English language 
relating to every-day affairs.’ If we do not mistake, however, 
a learned botanist has founded an argument on the Latin and 
English names of trees. Elm is Latin—therefore the tree was 
introduced by the Romans: oak is English, and the tree is 
indigenous. But we must remember a certain famous fiasco 
over birch and beech, and proceed cautiously in such inquiries, 
The chapter on ‘Law Technicalities’ is good and should be 
useful. It tells all about ‘fines,’ which so often puzzle the 
beginner. There are also passages about recoveries and 
release, and feoffments, and deeds of uses, and so on—all of 
great value. The print of a sheriff’s roll is simply a page 
wasted, the writing is so small and so much blurred. The 
chapter on Court Rolls contains much interesting information, 
but Mr. Thoyts is perhaps a little too dogmatic about ‘so- 
called Arabic numerals.’ They probably did come to us from 
India, but they are certainly not of ‘Indian origin,’ seeing they 
are simply Greek letters, slightly modified. The real Arabic 
numerals used in the East are the same, differently modified. 
One mistake leads to several. Mr. Thoyts, for instance, asserts 
that the figure 5 has passed through most variations. Asa fact, 
jt has not altered at all, except that it is turned the other way 
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since it first did duty for the Greek epsilon. Altogether this js 
an amusing, interesting, and useful book, and deserves to have 
had an index. 


OLD AND NEW 


The new number of the ‘ Rulers of India’ series, The Zar/ of 
Auckland (Oxford : Clarendon Press), by Captain L. S. Trotter, 
is a record of disaster and defeat. Only in a nominal and 
official sense is Lord Auckland the chief figure therein. True, 
the policy was his, but he did not energetically direct the 
conflict, nor was he personally engaged in it. A page or two 
at the beginning, a few lines at the end, set forth his precedent 
and subsequent career. In the interval, he contented himself 
with official work : he ordered the advance on Kabul, and did 
no more. He was amiable, popular, well-meaning ; but he had 
not that remarkable combination of insight, daring, and caution 
which was common to men so unlike in other respects as 
Hastings and Dalhousie. Captain Trotter has hard words for 
his policy, yet he says them with compunction. He evidently 
feels that the fates were sore to Auckland. In truth, we had 
not yet learned how to deal with Afghanistan. We bought our 
experience in ’40 and ’41, and at what a cost! The present 
number is well-informed, impartial, accurate; but it is also 
somewhat commonplace and dull—two faults the gloom of the 
subject may not excuse. The retreit to Jellalabad and Pollock's 
brilliant march upon Kabul in ’42, were worthy a better history. 
As told in this volume, that history is largely a matter of 
episodes. It is no fault of the author the reader has some 
difficulty in forming anything like a clear conception of this 
unhappy war. 

Englishmen embarking for the tropics and a planter’s life are 
hereby recommended to take with them Dr. Alfred Nicholls’s 
Text-Book of Tropical Agriculture (London : Macmillan). Dr. 
Nicholls has very properly assumed that the most of such 
beginners are ignorant, not only of the fruits they mean to 
cultivate, but of the first rudiments of agriculture. A con- 
siderable portion of his book is therefore devoted to general 
principles, with directions in regard to soil, manures, plant life, 
drainage, irrigation, pruning, budding, grafting, and the like. 
To an expert simply changing fromthe temperate to the torrid 
zone all this may seem superfluous enough ; but then not so very 
many of those to whom the volume is addressed are experts. 
The typical example is, we imagine, the youth whose father, 
after educating him for nothing in particular, and then medi- 
tating sadly what he shall do with his results, hits on the 
idea of buying him an orange grove in Florida or a sugar 
plantation in the West Indies. With aptitude and intelligence 
there is nothing to hinder the adventurer, however ignorant ot 
agriculture, from doing well. But he will have to pay for his 
experience, and a study of Dr. Nicholls will enable him to reduce 
his outlay to a minimum. In practical matters Dr. Nicholls 
is all against the planter’s having his whole clutch of eggs in 
one basket. He considers mixed tillage to be by far the most 
profitable on a tropical estate. He holds it a great mistake 
to go out with a fixed determination to cultivate only 
one crop; you should study your land, and find out 
what it will bear. Those who accept his theory will find 
his book of very great value. The specialist will need a 
treatise of his speciality ; but here you have a set of brief, 
clear, and pregnant hints as to the treatment of a whole mul- 
titude of products. Dr. Nicholls begins with coffee: neglected for 
sugar in the West Indies ever since the blight killed off the 
coffee plants in Dominica about the beginning of the present 
century, though now there seems some prospect of a revival. 

For one or another reason, too, we have allowed the 
cultivation of tobacco to pass from the British to the Spanish 
Islands, and our Cuban cigars (as Sir William Robinson 
has pointed out) are mostly filled with tobacco from Germany 
and San Domingo, whereas our colonists ought to have been 
exporting thousands of tons of just such produce. Dr. 
Nicholls deserves public thanks for his simple, lucid, and 
practical directions in what is really a national concern. 

Decipherment of Blurred Finger Prints (London : Mac- 
millan), by Francis Galton, F.R.S., etc., is an interesting 4? 
practical supplementary chapter to Finger-Prinis. It deals 
with the question of the value of finger-print evidence as a 
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means of identification. The book is opportune: since the 
precision and permanency of such markings have been 
doubted, and it has been objected that no jury would convict 
on finger-print evidence. The permanence or persistence of 
the minutia of finger-prints has received most admirable con- 
firmation from a series of impressions from the fore and middle 
fingers of the right hand of eight different persons made by 
ordinary officials first in the year 1878, and then again in 1892, 
by photographing and enlarging these prints Mr. Galton has 
b2en able to show in a very clear way the remarkable 
persistence of the important minutia—/orks, islands, and 
enclosures—found in the capillary ridges. In the eight 
contrasted pairs of prints, taking an identical small area of 
each, an average of fifteen points of agreement was discovered, 
and not one single point of disagreement, and this although 
from advancing age and rough work, much rubbing, and 
carelessly taken impressions, the prints were not by any 
means examples of clear printing. Mr. Galton has certainly 
made out his case 

The thirteenth edition of Pratt’s well-known Law of Highways 
‘London: Shaw), which Messrs. William Mackenzie and James 
Weir, Barristers-at-Law, have prepared, is in effect a new work. 
It is divided into two parts, the first discusses the highway as 
it is known to the Common Law, the second is a collection of 
all the statutes in force on the subject, and these last are care- 
fully and copiously annotated. The mere list of Highway Acts 
occupies sixteen pages, of which eleven are taken up with the 
legislation of the present reign. The book is clearly and 
correctly written and shows every trace of thorough and con- 
scientious workmanship. A useful point in the Table of Cases 
is the addition of the date to each citation. The same 
publishers have also issued a second thoroughly revised and 
partly re-written edition of Mr. Mackenzie’s useful Overseers’ 
Handbook. 

We have received two more volumes of the Rev. Joseph 
Exell’s Biblical IMustrator—to wit, St. John, vol. iii., and 1 
and 2 Thessalonians and 1 Timothy. They supply with abso- 
lute impartiality superabundant specimens of the sense and 
nonsense that pulpiteers have talked on the several verses of 
these books. At the close of his St. John one of Mr. Exell’s 
authorities remarks that Franklin wrote in his diary ‘rose at 
six and washed.’ He goes on to say that if Franklin ‘had 
stopped to tell us all about rose,’ what a volume would be 
wanted, and so on with ‘washed’ and ‘dressed.’ What 
Franklin failed to ‘stop’ and do the Rev. Joseph Exell has 
stopped to do: and who shall say he has not done it? 

Dairy work is probably the most important of those branches 
of industry in which the British farmer is admittedly behind 
the times. We can grow better turnips and potatoes, fatten 
better cattle, rear a higher-class horse than any other people 
under heaven ; but in cheese and butter we are nowhere. Now 
of a sudden everybody seems to have determined that this 
stigma shall be removed ; classes and lectures and shows and 
demonstrations are prevailing greatly under the County Councils; 
and no doubt we shall have many another Manual of Dairy 
Work (Macmillan) like this one of Mr. James Muir's. It is 
a clear and business-like exposition of elementary instruction, 
A curious omission should be noted. Dairy-farmers know 
well from experience that certain districts in England and 
Wales will not under any circumstances nor for any possible 
skill produce good cheese. Mr. Muir takes no note of the fact, 
and we hope and trust that his enthusiasm will not infect (say) 
an Anglesey dairy-maid to the point of believing that his very 
simple directions will enable her to make Stilton. We have 
also received a new edition, being the fifth, of 7 Fordid the 
Banns (London : Hutchinson), by F. Frankfort Moore; a new 
edition, being the third, of Zhe Three Fates (London : Mac- 
millan), by F. Marion Crawford ; a new edition, being the 
third, of Reid's Patent Indexed Ready Reckoner (Newcastle : 
Reid), which is probably the best work of its kind, on account 
alike of its handy form and its complete nature ; How to Feed 
Babies and Invalids, edited by G. Mellin ; and Corpulency and 
the Cure, by F. C. Russell ; and the first numbers of Zhe ///us- 
trated Archeologist and Commerce, both novel and attractive 
additions to ‘special’ periodicals. 

RUPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorservents. post free, 7d. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 


Bow and Sword. E.C. Adams. Digby. 
Donald Marcy. E.S. Phelps. Heinemann. 


From Wisdom Court. H.S. Merriman and S. G. Tallentyre. 
Heinemann. 
Kingsmead. H.F. Buller. Hurst. 3 vols. 


Signor Lippo. P.H. Emerson. Sampson Low. 


The Brookham Mystery. E. de Will. International Publish- 
ing Co. 

The Shadow of a Sin. The Author of Thorns and Orange 
Blossom. Stevens. 


Told by the Colonel, W.. Alden. McClure. 


VERSE 


English Country Songs. E. Broadwood. Leadenhall Press. 6s. 
Fancies and Fragments. W.M. Lucas. Denny. 

Jockie. A.S,. Robertson. Paisley: Gardner. 1s. 6d, 

Poems. J. K. Lamont. Paisley: Gardner. 2s, 6d. 


TRAVEL 


Sailing to the Solent. T.G. Cushell. Gill. 3s. 6d. 

The Mountains of Cogne. G. Yeld and W. A. B. Coolidge. 
Unwin. Ios. 

The Autobiography of an old Passport. A.C. Smith. Digby. 
21s. 


BrioGRAPHY 


Barry Sullivan. W.J. Lawrence. Baird. Is. 

Musical Celebrities. Second Series. ¥. ¥. Buffen. Chapman. 
21s. 

Oxford Men and their Colleges. J. Foster. Parker. 63s. 

Str Richard Francis Burton. Isabel Burton. Chapman. 42s, 


History 


Greece under King George. R.A. H. Bickford-Smith. Bentley. 
12s. 


THEOLOGY 


Gleanings in Many Fields. Thomas Hornby. Simpkin. 
The Beatitudes. E.C. Dermer. Blackwell. 2s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEA 
An Ordinary of Arms. J. Balfour Paul. Edinburgh: Green. 
15s. 
Banker and Broker. N. Gould. Routledge. 2s. 
Designs and Decorations. Aldam Heaton. Simpkin. 12s. 6d. 
Early Scottish Education. J. Edgar. Edinburgh: Thin. 7s. 6d. 


Essentials of Refraction and Diseases of the Eye. ¥E. Jackson. 
Hirschfield. 4s. 


Fishing Experiences. F.P. Hopkins. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 

Lady Windermere's Fan. Oscar Wilde. Mathews. 7s. 6d. 

Lloyds, Yesterday and To-day. H.M. Grey. Haddon. 5s. 

Manual of Linguistics. J. Clark. Edinburgh: Thin. 7s. 6d. 

National Railways. J. Hole. Cassell. 4s. 

Natural Asphalt. W.H. Delano. Spon. 2s. 

Nervous and Mental Diseases. L.C. Grey. Lewis. 21s. 

Outlines of English Literature. W.Renton, Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Pathology of the Vermiform. T.N. Kelynack. Lewis. 10s. 

Physics. J. Cook. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

Points of the Horse. M.H. Hayes. Thacker. 34s. 

Princeton Sketches. G. R. Wallace. Putnam, 

Principles of Fitting for Apprentices. Whittaker. 53s. 

Shadows of the Stage: Second Series. William Winter. Edin- 
burgh : Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare-Land. J. R. Turner. Glover. 73. 6d. 

Steamships and their Machinery. J. W. C. Haldane. Spon. 15s. 

Tasks by Twilight. Abbot Kinney. Putnam. 
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The Ancestors o, our Future Queen. L.Felbermann. Griffith, 

The Ancient Ways: Winchester Fifty Years Ago. W.Tuckwell. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

The Early Days of Marlborough College. Edward Lockwood. 
Simpkin. 103s. 6d. 

The Manufacture of Liquors. J. De Brevans. Kegan Paul. 5s. 

The Rose. H.B. Eilwanger. Heinemann. ‘Ss. 

Youth, Charles Wagner. Translated by Ernest Redwood 
Osgood. 3s. 6d. 


ForEIGN 


Bretons de Paris. N. Quellien. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 

Croqguis de plage. Plages belges. Mars. Bruxelles. Dietrich, 
6‘r. 

Dem Irrlicht nach. A, Roemer. Sxuttgart. 5m. 

Die Deutsche Ballade. J. Goldschmidt. Leipzig : Fock. 1m.50. 

Die Retterkaethe. A. Bender. Stuttgart. Anstalt. 4m. 

En Auvergne. Jean Ajalbert. Paris: Dentu. 3fr.50. 

Femme et maitresse. Pierre Sales. Paris: Flammarion. 3fr.50. 

Heline Dalton. Claise Vautier. Paris: Flammarion. 3fr.50. 

La Cuestion monetaria. Orti y Brull. Madrid: Nuerfanos. 


3pes. 
La Pobste lyrique et satirigue en France au moyen dge. L. Cledat. 
J oe o 


Paris : Lecéne. Ifr.50. 
Nos princes. Auguste Germain. Paris: Kolb. 3fr.50. 
Paris gui mendie. Loius Paulian. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 
Reinado de Carlos 1V. Gomez de Arteche. Madrid: Progr. 
editorial. 2opes. 
Victor Hugo. 1. Mabilleau. Paris: Hachette. 2fr. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JoHN DouGLas, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 
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Notes. Bypaths in Literature. By Sir Herbert 
Under the Gag. Maxwell, M.P. 
Pre-judicial Condemnation. A Woman of No Nonsense. By George 
A Protestant Jeremiah. Fleming. 
Anti-Theft. Religie Porte. 
Intrigue on Tour. The New Witchcraft. 
‘Lhe Lie Sentimental. ‘La Pauvre Theo. 
A Fiasco. Katangaland. 
Shipwrecked Admirals. Fiction. 
The Dedication of England. Political Economy. 
The Streets of London, The Gospel of Biology. 
From the Autobiography of a Boy. Old and New. 
The North-West Frontier—II, By E. F. Books of the Weck. 
Knight. 


Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RatpH DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy,Greece, Asia Minor and Fgypt, including: 
—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Mcses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
tog tons ‘Pharaoh of the Oppression); Acropolis from Mars Hil. Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana. Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6. 2/6, mounted speci- 


mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—DARLINGTON & CO. 








Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 
‘Nothing better could be desired..—British Weekly. 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Z iverpool Mercury. 
By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1 -, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
sirds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d.,, 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cader Idris, 6d » post free 7d. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO, 


‘Capital guides.’— 
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hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington. K.G 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level - 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every Sitting. 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at Separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA=-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-Like.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. 
Sold in Packets and Tins, labelled : 
JAMES EFPS AND CO.,, Ltd. 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 




















Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 


LIGHTS 
HOME RULE. 


BY 
Mr. J. A. FRoupE, LL.D. 

Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 

ProF. TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Pror, JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 

Sir JoHN Luppock, BART., M.P, 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAMY, M.P. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FOSTER, M.P. 

Sik HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 
Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
Sik JOHN CoLoms, K.C.M.G, 

Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Mr. A, H. Smiti Barry, M.P. 


Reprinted from ‘Tue NationaL OBSERVER.’ 


THE TIMES says: 

‘We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
‘‘ Lights on Heme Rule.”’ 

THE MORNING POST says: 

‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 

THE IRISH TIMES says: 

‘It contains opinions of persons of special experience to whose verdict 

upon the Bill the highest weight attaches.’ 
THE GLOBE says: 

‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. . . . . No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 

THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says: 

‘A very convenient and handy little book of reference to the leading 
defects of the Home Rule scheme.’ 

THE MORNING says: 

‘It should obtain a wide circulation, and Constitutional Associations 
would be doing good work by distributing it over the country,’ 

THE BELFAST NEWS LETTER says: 

‘ This effort on behalf of the Unionist cause deserves hearty encourage 

ment.’ 


Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer, 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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